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Editorial, 


NE of the remarkable and pleasing results of the 
patriotic uprising of American women is the reve 
lation of the unity of heart and purpose in all 
classes which had been obscured by social con- 
ventions. When women of all kinds, native and 

foreign, work together in the many ways in which ser- 
vice can now be rendered, social distinctions lose their 
meaning and essential womanhood becomes the test of 
efficiency. The useful and the useless both in personality 
and in service are quickly revealed, and all women who 
are at heart sound and unselfish soon recognize and re- 
spect all who are fitted to serve and forget the barriers 
which once seemed unsurmountable. Wonderful discov- 
eries of talent have been made. When put to the test 
it has often turned out that the most accomplished women 
in the community are sometimes to be found among the 
women who are compelled to work for a living. 


* 


SoME intolerances have to be kept. There is no living 
without them. Error, fault, or failure is sometimes the 
unpardonable sin. It is no palliation of the builder’s 
crime, if one tier of his bridge gives way, to show how 
strong all the rest were. It is no satisfaction to those 
who suffer and mourn from a railway horror to be assured 
that the careless engineer was never careless before. 
Poor comfort it is to widows and to orphans whose slender 
dependence has been embezzled, to assure them that 
the guilty man had always been the soul of honor. A 
man whom every acquaintance knows to be sometimes 
slippery and disingenuous is helped no whit by excusing 
friends who say he generally tells the truth. There is no 
such thing as general truthfulness, general reliability, 
with now and then a slip. The only truly upright man 
is the man who is upright always, everywhere, and 
among all. 

Sd 


THE liberal Jews—so-called—are in some cases having 
a hard time. The Zionist movement and reversion to 
Hebrew orthodoxy have made the independent position 
more difficult to maintain. To the appeal for help that 
comes from all foreign lands they cannot be indifferent, 
and by the tides of war they are swept together. It is 


_ evident enough that, the world over, Jews are such not 
_ because of a common inheritance and blood-relationship, 


_but because they hold in common a creed and aritual. It 


happens, therefore, that the forces that s seem to make for 
Hebrew unity may, and probably will, lead to the absorp- 
~ tion of the Hebrew people by various nationalities, with 


Be aeical and not religious ties to bind them together. 
} * 


Ir was Bishop Fuller, if we remember rightly, who sug- 
gested a new turn to the saying, ‘‘Let not the sun go 
down upon your wrath,” by remarking that this was not 
to be taken as an excuse for venting one’s wrath at once. 
There are times when there is good reason for doing so, 
lest delay dull the edge of needful resolution. Letting 
things go till it is too late to remedy them is a vice of 
good-nature; and a late and tardy administration of 
justice is sometimes as encouraging to criminals as no 
justice at all. Above all, to such occasions for righteous 
and active wrath as have brought this nation to help 
deliver the world from oppression, its late and deliberate 
consummation must not weaken its determination and 
force. 

* 


Makinc believe as an act of piety was seen for what it 
is long before Unitarians took up the burden of heresy. 
Four hundred years ago, Erasmus, who chose to remain 
in the Roman Church when Luther left it, was shown the 


* joint of a man’s finger among some holy relics. Having 


kissed it he asked whose it was. “St. Peter’s. The 
Apostle? Yes. Then observing the size. of the joint, 
that it might have been that of a giant, I remarked, 
Peter must have been a man of very large size. At this 
one of my companions burst into a laugh; which I certainly 
took ill, for if he had been quiet the attendant would have 
shown us all the relics.” No one can rightly feel angry 
at us for using our common sense, since so acceptable 
a Catholic as Erasmus used his. 


* 


It is strange and wonderful that peace can be felt any- 
where in the world, now that war has spread so wide a 
sway. ‘Those who rediscover nature do find peace, and 
for the same reason that birds sing through the roar of 
guns unmindful of carnage or peril. ‘There is a life sure 


to go on, whatever human destruction there may be, and 


Matthew Arnold’s lines, ‘‘One lesson, Nature, let me learn 
of thee,” are confirmed even in the test he did not dream of 
when he wrote them. Deep in nature’s order and pur- 
pose the mind is released from the tension of the time, 
not merely by retreat, but by communion with that course 
in which a thousand years are but a day. No one can stay 
long in such fortunate furlough, but no one can sustain 
himself long in struggle without it. 


* 


THE relations between Roman Catholics and Protes- 


‘tants in the United States and especially in New England 


are peculiar. Domestic service has been largely given up 
to foreign handmaids, mostly adherents of the Church of 
Rome. Gradually the fierce prejudices that once set 
them over against one another have died out. Such a 
tragedy as the burning of the nunnery in Somerville 
would now be impossible; and householders no longer 
fear, as they did in the days of Knownothingism, that 
their cooks will put poison in their Sunday morning 
breakfast. Moreover, they no longer attempt to convert 
each other. Nurses can be trusted to care for children 
without attempting to proselyte or to have them secretly 
baptized by a priest to save their immortal souls. Em- 
ployers do not try to convert their cooks and parlor- 
maids, a duty which once oppressed tender consciences. 


of Christian charity and a bares of al prejudi “eS, 


oe 


mee Ministry Not Under Reproach. 


Our attention has been called toa letter by Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody, published in a recent newspaper, in 
which he deplores what may be called the reproach of the 
ministry because of its exemption from service as comba- ~ 
tant in the war. ‘Many readers,” he says, ‘‘must have 
been shocked to observe among the excepted groups, 
along with ‘Sons of dependent mothers’ and ‘Morally 
deficient’ a special class of ‘Ministers of religion and 
students of divinity. What moral or physical defect 
have these men exhibited that they should be regarded 
as undesirable recruits for any form of active- service? 
Why should accredited representatives of national ideal- 
ism be excluded from an opportunity of which the London 
Times has recently said, ‘We doubt that if in all history 
a great community has ever been summoned to a war on 
grounds so ideal.’”’ 

The answer is not far to seek. First, let us see what 
the Military Service Act provides with special reference 
to ministers: “Regular or duly ordained ministers of 
religion ...shall be exempt from the selective draft 
herein prescribed. Students who at the time of the 
approval of this Act are preparing for the ministry in 
recognized theological or divinity schools” are equally 
exempt with ministers. 

Being an act, and not a thesis, it is ours to reason why. 
Prof. Peabody calls it an example of “immunity of 
ministers from the ordinary obligations of life, which, 
under the forms of reverence, has worked grave injury to 
the profession.” The facts are at variance with this 
conclusion. ‘There is no “benefit of clergy” implied in 
the exemption. On the contrary two services of the 
greatest importance are expected of the ministry during 
the war. First, they will be called to engage in religious 
and moral work in the trenches, on the sea, and in the 
camps; and, second, to keep the churches alive with un- 
broken spiritual ministry in the most grievous days, 
months, it may be years of trial which our people and 
our religious belief have ever suffered. The draft regu- 
lations may have had this in mind in exempting ‘persons 
engaged in industries ...found to be necessary to the 
maintenance of national interest during the emergency.”’ 
For the religious industry the ill-named immunity is 
akin to the exemption of college professors, in fact if 
not in law, who are urged to keep the lamp of learning 
burning brightly for the twofold purpose of adequately 
equipping their young men for later service and making 
sure the moral and intellectual foundations of democracy 
and religion. It would be shortsightedness, foolhardiness, 
for our choice young men to rush into this conflict ill- 
prepared or half-prepared, when a few months’ longer 
training will make them of real account. 

As for the ministers, their so-called spiritual gifts are 
considered rather futile in war-time, because they are 
supposed to be embodied in anzemic and sisterly types 
of men, who flinch and pale. It is one of the world’s 
most popular delusions. Everybody ought to know 
better. A survey of scores of ministers, in several > 
denominations. and in a half-dozen cities, constrains the 
belief that in point of fibre, physical, mental, and spirit 
the parson suffers nothing in comparison with his collea, 
in any other profession. He is an up-standing 
It is incredible how a notion, hover te from fe 


. ‘ y aly BA os , 
y function in the least degree 


ves,—these things are absurd. As a matter of 


and many others would be if they were not persuaded by 

~ an established belief long fixed in the law that they may 

better serve their country according to their vocation. 

2 Of all men, the minister, moreover, is trained as an ex- 
pert in the dogma that to kill the body may mean to 
‘save the soul. He is not enamored of nor overmuch 
concerned about the flesh. 

We do believe that many more ministers should be 
called by the nation into the performance of professional 
service. It is a serious defect in the preparation for the 
war that the moral and religious requirements thus far 
have been inadequately taken in hand. ‘Thousands of 
clergymen would go at once, their congregations providing 
for their families if they were called. On the other side 
great use has been made of them, in all the armies; and 
in France, as Prof. Peabody says, the priests have taken 
their share of the hardships, fighting in the trenches. To 
deduce from this, however, that our ministers are slack 
in not becoming fighting-men is to fail to understand that 
‘the French priests are obliged to be soldiers, as the anti- 
clerical law of a few years ago imposed compulsory 
service upon him. The roll-call of our theological 
seminaries has not been taken, but it will be surprising 
if they do not report what has already happened in 
England and Germany, where the divinity .students 
have all gone to the front, and the schools have closed. 

There need be no apprehension about the ministry and 
the war. On that score the Civil War affords ample 
assurance. There is, however, the exceeding serious 
question about the just appreciation of the minister’s 
professional service to the men. As for the latter, they 
respect as they desire the dominie. They may talk very 
unreligiously about it, and with a characteristic non- 
chalance; but they want him. ‘They have not forgotten, 
though again they do not talk about, what they learned 
as little children and in youth. They respond to the 
great reminders of the issues which never die, though they 
may die. It is no time, then, to seem even to be gratuitous 
to the clergy, or to worry in the least that they will fall 
short of the calling wherewith they are called. ‘They are 
discontented only in that they have not yet numerously 
been summoned to service as the physicians and the 
engineers have been to do their special work,—to heal the 
body and promote sanitation and efficiency. E 


4 . The Optimist and the Pessimist. 


A friend has accused us of too great optimism, in a tone 
that seems to indicate that optimism is a grievous if not 
a disgraceful thing. It seems to imply that we must stand 

and let the tides of misfortune beat upon us, with a grim 
_ determination to see no gleam of light on the horizon, no 
mitigating indication of pity, and to make a merit of our 
_ hard, unresponsive attitude. Now is there not a certain 
- conceit in such an attitude, a certain self-glorification 
that seems to say, Behold, I am a worthy, consistent 
pessimist; admire me, imitate me, and away with all this 
t istic bosh and twaddle? 
optimism is not altogether a personal attribute. 
1 atmosphere that may be called mind-athletic. 
tys it is very difficult to encourage it, we so 
\e black of Stygian pools, or red the color 
moods persisted and were shared by 
e should in time all be lunatics. ‘There- 
of society in a degree of sanity, 
ssimists who love to mingle 


ce of their 


act many of them are already in olive drab- and blue; 


NS - 


only with their own kind, we must have a certain propor- 
tion of optimists commingled. In the stirabout of the 


come to the top. He is not inevitably an idiot, even when 
his soul greets the rising sun with a kind of cock-a- 
doodle-do. ; 

It is true that he sometimes partakes of a mental stim- 
ulus that makes the world think that he is jollier than he is. 
Deep down in his soul there may be sore spots and aching 
places he is too modest to exhibit even to his friends. 
These sore spots teach him the worth of a smile, the value 
of a cheery word. It is our gentle optimist who keeps 
things going. Without him the moral system of the world 
might collapse. He must controvert the influence of 
those of his neighbors who act as a wet blanket on the 
spirits of the people about them. Don’t you know such 
people, who use up all the ozone in the air, and blot the 
sunshine like a big inkspot in the wrong place, thus ruin- 
ing the finest bit of writing and the loveliest sentiments? 

Good neighborly country-women in past times were 
wont to come into a sick-room with some little dainty to 
tempt the appetite of the invalid—a bit of jelly, a cup of 
broth, some delicate concoction composed with love and 
kindness. It is the mission of the optimist to carry a little 
cup of happiness in his hand and dispense it with large- 
hearted generosity. ‘There are multitudes of people sick 
unto death in these dread times, and the soul-doctor is in 
great demand. For their sake let us pretend to faith and 
hope and trust in the good, the righteous, and the true, 
even if we don’t feel it quite to the extent we may pretend. 
It is here the pessimist strikes his deepest dart: he accuses 
us of insincerity, shallowness, and a flabby sentimentality. 
He paints us as traders on other people’s credulity, like 
promoters who offer you wildcat stocks or bonds, or gold 
bricks that deceive credulous countrymen. 

‘There are times when we are ready to deceive ourselves 
with a glow of hopefulness, and to shut our eyes to the 
actual state of the case. If we allowed all the facts to 
weigh on us at the first of a dread year, our eyes would 
become wells of tears, our pity and righteous indignation 
turn to frenzied bitterness. The optimist to relieve this 
oppressive state of feeling must turn to some noble illus- 
tration of character, some heroic act of sacrifice, some 
throwing away of life to save it, and in the end this side 
of human suffering and mortality is overlaid with a gar- 
ment of light, a holy, a divine radiance. To the optimist 
these instances though obscure and hidden are multi- 
plied a thousand-fold. He has the gift of imagination. 


Through all the wrong and cruelty and shame he sees. 


human nature shining with ineffable lustre even in its 
degradation; he sees the spark blown upon by the divine 
will blaze in redemptive splendor. 

The optimist is felt by many, especially the race of 
critics, to be a poor creature, visionary, foolish, and 
flighty, filled with delusive dreams and absurd expecta- 
tions, unable to see things that lie nearest to him. He lives 
in a fools’ paradise, in the sunny confidence that things 
may turn out better than is to be expected, shutting his 
eyes to reality with wilful perversity. A philosopher— 
some great and wise one—might tell us how in this des- 
perately bungled and wrong-going world optimism came to 
be. By what means did it overcome fear and dread and 
despair, the midnight darkness of moral eclipse? How- 
ever it came, it gave a tremendous push to the world. 
Without its encouraging impetus the fatalism of the East 
would haye spread over the planet, and the energetic 
races would never have been fogned; for if the optimist 
is a visionary he sees through vision the possible, and 
lays his hand to the enterprise as a coworker with God. 

Optimism is not an accident of the human organism, a 


special way of looking out of the eyes, but an essential 


world that fate or destiny uses, the optimist is sure to 


in the universe ethat like truth, as the poet tella’s ae Rieke 
the heavens fresh and strong. And surely it is optimism 
that, after the great cataclysm through which we. are 
passing is over, is going to rebuild the world. It will 
spring into the breach of destruction, and set to work be- 
fore the last missiles of the war are cold: Optimism has 
always been the builder. It has looked forward with the 
clear eyes of prophetic vision. The morning star has gone 
before it as the symbol of a new and better age. 

The pessimist is necessary. He is the shadow-side, the 
reverse of the medal. He is the Jeremiah of our common 
life. He is the natural enemy of jovial, careless, contented 
living. He impresses the awfulness of fate and destiny 
upon us, though he does not tell us how gloom is to miti- 
gate these calamities we cannot see or forecast. As a 


result he is not loved. The optimist is the darling of the - 


world, as the world is itself a great optimist, for it utterly 
refuses to yield for long periods to the blight of despair. 
Even the poorest and most unfortunate part of humanity 
will not shut itself away from the sunlight or darken a 
pleasant hour, by anticipating and predicting evil. The 
pessimist is not made to be loved unless there is deep 
down under what may be called his growlery a tender 
human vein in his nature, that makes his bite so much 
less dangerous than his growl. In such a case he is a con- 
cealed optimist who is ashamed of the best in him. 

In every neighborhood a few pessimists are needed to 
tone down the exuberance of happiness that would pre- 
vail were the whole field left to the optimists. It matters 
not how many there may be even in these dreadful days. 
They cannot quench the optimistic spirit that will seek 
compensations for the most painful human conditions, 
will look for a gleam of blue sky through the murk of 
battle smoke and perceive a glimmer of the goodness and 
the worth of things shown by the smile in dying eyes. 
The larger optimistic vision is prophetic. It waits for no 
personal compensation for the endurance of suffering, 
but for a breath of newness flooding over the world, a 
race purified, exalted by pain and anguish—lifted up on 
the cross of humanity to bring better men and women, 
better times, more brotherliness, helpfulness, a closer 
knit kinship of the races of men coworking with God for 
a new creation. 


Hmerican Unitarian Association. 
The Italian Unitarian Mission.* 


With great pleasure I have found that many Unitarians 
of America have visited Italy and that almost every 
Unitarian knows something about her present condition 
and her struggles for freedom. On this occasion, then, 
it is enough to say that for the last twenty or twenty-five 
years Italy has been going through a religious crisis and 
is waiting for the man of influence and courage to lead 
her to a new expression of her spiritual life and con- 
sequently to a new church organization. Protestant 
missions are exotic plants to the country and will not grow 
there. Almost fifty years of noble efforts and the 
generous expenditure of about three millions of dollars 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church of America have re- 
sulted in the erection of a few buildings and the con- 
version of three or four thousand people only. No better 
results have the other denominations at work there 
achieved. Italy needs an Italian Church, with Italian 
genius and policy. Where the man to undertake the task 
is we do not know, but he will certainly come as the 
logical and inevitable product of the present spiritual 
and religious as well as political state of affairs. 

Here Protestant missions achieve better results among 


, SETS tC 
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ans. ere you 
meet some OR who has been t 
Protestant missionaries. These good and earnest I 
orthodox missionaries do an excellent work and in a 
brotherly manner. They open the way to the glorious © 
liberty of the children of God, and copsensakies to 
Unitarianism. 

In Boston and vicinity our Italian Unitarian work was | 
begun toward the middle of September last year with Sun- 
day evening meetings at King’s Chapel, under the auspices 
of the American Unitarian Association and of the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches. In the following month of 
October meetings were started at Barnard Memorial in 
Warrenton Street every Wednesday evening, and at the 
Church of Our Father in East Boston every Sunday 
at 5 P.M. and every Thursday at 8 P.M. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties which our profession 
of faith naturally meets, and notwithstanding the 
calamities of war and the call to the colors of some of our 
young men, our meetings have been well attended. If 
all those who have accepted our religious views would 
frankly and courageously stand out, we should count a 
congregation of more than two hundred members, but only 
thirty-eight have declared their Unitarian faith and have 
organized the first Italian Unitarian congregation. ‘This 
number will increase as new listeners come to our meet- 
ings and as the fear of being boycotted in professional 
affairs or in business departs. 

In addition to our first Italian Unitarian congregation 
in Boston, we have also an Italian Unitarian Young 
People’s Religious Union, with fifty-five members, 
organized at Barnard Memorial on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 22. An Italian Unitarian Women’s Alliance and 
another Italian Unitarian Young People’s Religious 
Union will be organized next fall. 

In New York we have a large group of Italian Uni- 
tarians, formerly members of my Methodist Episcopal 
church in that city. Two years ago, at a Sunday evening 
meeting at All Souls Church, Mr. Sullivan spoke to an 
Italian congregation of about eighty. Another group 
is in Philadelphia, where I was for two years. ‘These 
groups should be gathered and put under the care of one 
of the local ministers and be visited from time to time 
from Boston. 

One of the first fruits of our labors in Boston was the 
adherence of an Italian gentleman of literary fame, 
Mr. Ario Flamma, a play-writer, lecturer, and editor. 
Through the co-operation of Rev. Mr. Maxwell and the 
generosity of the Unitarian church in Milford, Mr. Ario 
Flamma is to go to our Meadville Seminary to prepare 
himself for the Unitarian ministry. 

Let me conclude by saying that Unitarianism has a 
large and promising field among the Italians in America 
if we are awake to the opportunities and do not let our 
enthusiasm die out. 


Current Topics. 


AN important chapter in the history of the great war 
was written on Friday of last week, when Dr. Georg 
Michaelis, the newly appointed Chancellor of the German 
Empire, outlined before the Reichstag the foreign and 
domestic policies of the incoming government. Dr. om 
Michaelis announced, ‘We shall not continue the war 
one day longer to make conquest if we can make p 
with honor,” but declared his unwillingness to make a 
new offer of terms of peace in view of piece character 


operations and of the derisive spi 
previous peace proposal was r 


eee 


dé mocratiz 


ae, the Govern- 


t’s desire co-operation with the Reichstag, 
ited the. ‘following significant statement: ‘‘ The 
"constitutional rights of the head of the Empire must not 
be endangered, and I am not willing to permit any one 
to aie the reins out of my hands.’’ Dr. Michaelis’s 
address was received with approval by the political 
group consisting of a coalition of the Social Democrats, 
Centrists, and several radical factions which constitute 

_ the majority in the Chamber. 
* 

AFTER the Chancellor had delivered his address, which 
had been awaited the world over as a definition of Ger- 
many’s attitude toward international and domestic 
problems, the Reichstag passed by a vote of 214 to 116 
a resolution presented by Deputy Fernbach, a member of 
the Centre party, in behalf of the Centre and of the Social 
Democrats, declaring in effect for the Russian programme 
of a peace without annexation and indemnities. The 
effect of the Chancellor’s speech and of the action by the 

_ Reichstag was a reaffirmation of Germany’s military 
advantage in the operations on land and sea, coupled 
- with a declaration of Germany’s possible willingness to 
waive the matter of annexation and indemnities in the 
interest of a termination of the hostilities at an early date. 
The question of internal reforms in the Empire and in 
Prussia was left in abeyance on the understanding that 
the problem immediately pending before the German 
people was the termination of the war on terms that 
would safeguard the frontiers of Germany and secure the 
future development of the Empire. The strength of the 
sentiment for early internal reforms, however, was 
emphasized in the debate in the Reichstag. ; 


5d 


In the Entente camp the Chancellor’s speech produced 
profound resentment. Speaking on the day following 
the historic meeting of the Reichstag, Premier Lloyd 
George gave the following expression to British feeling 
and the feeling of Great Britain’s allies: “Germany is 
not going to drive Great Britain out of the fight until 
liberty has been re-established throughout the world. 
The Germans are making the same mistake in under- 


estimating America’s efforts in the war as they did about © 


Great Britain. It won’t be long before Michaelis has 

- to deliver a different speech. That is what we are wait- 

ing and fighting for. The freer Germany is the better 

we will like it. We could make peace with a free Ger- 

many. Germany dominated by an autocracy we could 

never make terms with.” ‘The British Premier placed 

emphasis upon the success in overcoming the destructive 

activities of the U-boats by the accelerated construction 

of new ships, pointed out the diminishing destructiveness 

E of the U-boats, and announced that the Entente’s food 
; egg for 1917-18 are already secured. 


* 


WHILE the German.Chancellor was delivering his fateful 
utterance i in Berlin, the draft for the first army of 687,000 
“men which America is to place under the colors as her 
| contribution to the cause of democracy in the world 


The order of priority having been determined 
the drawing of the numbers by the 10,000,000 men who 

‘ed under the Selective Conscription Act, 
at Washington last Saturday that the 
yards would begin their work without 


1g O ape first eae would be carried 


za- be filled according to priority fren among the ‘names 
Throughout - the country the 


remaining on the lists. 
drawing was followed with intense interest as an event 
that marked a wide departure’in the life of the American 
people under the stress of an unprecedented crisis in their 
affairs. 

&* 


Two war measures of great significance were advanced 
by Congress during the week. The Senate last Saturday 


passed without record vote and after only an hour’s dis- 


cussion the House Bill appropriating $640,000,000 for 


the creation of a great aviation service as a means of 


insuring to the Allies an overwhelming predominance 
in the air. The measure was sent to the President for 
his signature. The other important war measure on 
which action was taken was the Food Control bill, which 
was passed by the Senate. As sent to it for conference 
the bill invests the President with power of control over 
all foods, feeds, and fuel, creates a three-headed board 
for the administration of food supplies, and empowers 
the Executive to fix prices of coal, and also of wheat at 
a minimum of $2 a bushel at primary markets. The 
Senate modified the action of the House on the problem 
of prohibition by incorporating in the bill a provision 
forbidding the manufacture of distilled liquors during 
the war and directing the President to purchase all 
distilled liquors in bond, thus permitting the manufacture 
of beers and wines. 


* 


THE Russian offensive, of which much was expected 
at the beginning of July, was showing unmistakable signs 
of collapse as the week opened. Last Saturday the 
Russians, under heavy pressure from the reinforced 
German armies, had been compelled to abandon Kalucz, 
the Austro-Hungarian headquarters, which they had 
captured a few days earlier, and Berlin reported a success- 
ful counter-advance by the Austro-German forces. This 
movement, it was admitted in London at the beginning 
of the present week, was proceeding in a manner which 
threatened the new Russian Army with a disastrous 
retreat. Gen. Brusiloff, the Russian Commander-in- 
Chief, explained his ill-success in a statement issued 
last Saturday, in which he said that his troops, generally 
speaking, ‘did not exhibit the necessary stability and at 
points did not fulfil their military commands.” It was 
evident that, unless the conditions pointed out by the 
military chief of the Russian democracy were quickly 
remedied, the Russians were in danger of being compelled 
to evacuate the whole of Eastern Galicia and to retire to a 
point further east than any they had before been forced to 
fall back upon. 

* 


RUSSIAN reverses in the field were preceded and ac- 
companied by new indications of disorganization and 
divided counsels at Petrograd. Five members of the 
Cabinet handed in their resignations simultaneously last 
week because they had not been consulted before an 
act of the gravest importance to the future of Russia was 
consummated. ‘That act was an agreement entered into 
with the leaders of the Ukrainian people, by which Russia 
recognized the claims of the 35,000,000 Ukrainians, or 
Little Russians, to complete self-government. This 
agreement was denounced by the protesting members, 

representatives of the Cadet group, or constitutional 
democratic organization, as the beginning of the dis- 
memberment of Russia. The ministers who resigned 
were of the political belief of Paul Milukoff, whose 
resignation from the Cabinet took place several weeks 
ago because of strong disapproval of his imperialistic 
policies. The last remaining member of that group of 
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ae . * ‘comparative conservatives | resigned last Fi 


_ Alexander F. Kerensky, the radical Minister of War ‘and 
Marine, became Premier ‘of Russia. 


' Brevittes. 


The same person who believes in the divinity of human 
nature has been heard to insist upon the humanity of . 
Jesus Christ as the limit of the truth. 


A famous bishop gave this advice to a class of young 
men graduating into the ministry: “Do not use your 
influence until you get it.”” Addendum: Always use it 
sparingly. 


Truth grows. What amendments and additions to 
one’s philosophy, what moral adjustments and enlarge- 
ments, the facts of the war, hitherto unknown, have 
brought about! 


A sermon must do two things: it must reveal to the 


-hearer the.goodness of God and the integrity of his world; 


and it must rouse the hearer to be like God and make all 
his ways integrity. ‘The sermon which does less than 
these two things fails; it cannot do more. 


Lord Northcliffe said the best thing in defence of full 
news from the front: “The soldiers and sailors will be 
more efficient and content if they know the folks at home 
are getting the truth about their life and action. To be 
cut off by the censor is a grievous hardship.”’ 


Letters to the Editor. 


Wine in the Communion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

During the recent struggle to win prohibition for our 
country I attended a communion service at one of our 
churches and was pained to discover the use of wine at 
that service. Shouldn’t the churches be the very first to 
take a stand against that sort of thing? M. N. P. 


For Soldiers in Texas. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
I shall be very glad to receive word from ministers or 
parents of any young men coming to San Antonio for 


military service at Camp Wilson, Camp Funston, Camp 


Kelley, or Fort Sam Houston. While we are not holding 
regular religious services during July and August, Mrs. 
Badger and I are to be here all summer and would enjoy 
meeting and rendering any service that we can, personally 
and socially, to young men from liberal religious families 
coming here. 

GEORGE H. BADGER, 


813 West Agarita Ave.; Minister of 
the Unitarian Church of San Antonio. 


One Child, Three Dollars. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Children are the world’s most precious possession. 
There are no brighter or more beautiful children any- 
where than the little Armenians, the victims of Turkish 
cruelty, many thousands of whom are now on the very 
brink of starvation. The Committee for Armenian and 
Syrian Relief tell us that three dollars will feed one child 


Pe ome ae luxe the | i ar os 
The whole need is too vast to. be met. Many ts 
children will perish, but every gift means t Bc 
child will live who would otherwise die. Contributions ; 
should be sent to the Treasurer of the Armenian Relief — a 
Fund, Henry D. Forbes, National Shawmut Bank, | 
Boston, Mass. 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


A Great Teacher. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I was glad to see the editorial in the Christian Register 
of July 12 about President William De Witt Hyde. I 
hope many who are interested in this noble leader have 
also read the tribute of John Clair Minot in the Boston 
Herald of recent date, entitled ‘The Burial of a Great 
Teacher.” He was a great teacher. Suggested by your 
editorial in regard to the boyhood of President Hyde, I 
should like to recall another incident related to me when 
I was a student at Bowdoin College. A discouraged 
student, fearing he would be compelled to give up his 
college course on account of weak eyesight, called on 
President Hyde, who out of his genuine sympathy spoke 
of this personal experience. When he was a student at 
Harvard College, in his sophomore year, while recovering 
from some illness, he had to spend his evenings in a dark- 
ened room, not being able to use his eyes by artificial 
light. There he would sit and think out his themes in 
quiet meditation, writing them in full the next morning. 
He modestly drew no lessons from this experience, but 
I received a lasting impression from his helpful sym- 
pathy. Out of this seeming calamity came the great 
philosophical thinker. Untoward obstacles did not 
thwart him, but only served to bring out the man behind 
the affliction. He was pre-eminently a great teacher. 
I would unhesitatingly compare him to Arnold of Rugby. 
Great as a teacher of philosophy, author of ethical books, — 
brilliant preacher, and a superior college executive, he 
was surpassingly great as a man. He was the adored 
“Prexy”’ to thousands of students who came under his 
influence. Never did he sink the man in the mere official. 
His sympathy and sterling manhood were as genuine 
as his scholarship was profound. Without fulsome 
eulogy, I would hope the title “Great Teacher” will — 
always cling to his name. ‘The Great Teacher” is one 
of the best designations of the Man of Nazareth. All 
his life long President Hyde was a teacher of manhood. 
Could I say more? 


Wiitiam C. ADAMS. 


The American Hymn. ~ 2 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


The hymn as a form of literature has occupied an anom- 
alous place, owing to its threefold character as a form of 
poetry, an instrument of worship, afd a song to be sung. 
It is but slowly that its literary aspect has come into - 
full recognition. ’ 

Recent hymn-books, however, have gathered about 
themselves so true a literary atmosphere that hymnody, 
once slighted if not scorned by literature as a by-produc 
is coming to be recognized as a genuine and expans 
literary form. It is ACOUSS SIGE to trace this 


sentimentality to sound sentiment, 
and redundancy to restraint and ‘dignity 
and carelessness o a to oe mi 


ary mic other-worldliness to true 
ealthy-1 edness, from dogmatism and narrowness to 
pe ‘and catholicity. ; ak 

_ ~The part which America has played in the elevation 
-and enrichment of hymnody is far larger than is often 
recognized. It is a witness both to the inexhaustible 
wealth of Christianity and the spiritual resources of 
America that so many of the best hymns have come from 
this new home of Christian faith. Perhaps no recogni- 
tion of the contribution of America to hymnology has 
been at once so generous and so discriminating as that 

of the eminent English hymnologist, Rev. G. Garret 
Horder, in his volume ‘‘The Hymn Lover.” In the chap- 

ter entitled ‘“‘American Hymns’”’ he writes: “Editors of 
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the hymnals of the future will be more richly repaid. 


for their search in this quarter [America] than for one 
devoted to the ancient treasury of the church—the best 
of which have been already utilized, and many of which 
represented a less pure and Christlike gospel than those 
of modern times. Of this department it may be truly 
said, ‘Thou hast kept the good wine until now.’”’ 
It was but late and slowly that the hymn-writing 
instinct awoke in America. Until within fifty years an 
. overwhelming proportion of the hymns used in American 
‘churches was from foreign sources. The writer of the 
article on hymnology in one of the leading religious 
cyclopedias, referring to American hymnals, states that 
“in eighteen of the most extensively used hymn-books of 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Congre- 
gational, and Reformed denominations, published between 
1826 and 1880, less than fourteen per cent. of the hymns 
are of American origin.” * 

Perhaps there was a half-conscious idea that it would 
be presumptuous for so youthful a branch of the Church 
to attempt to add to the rich heritage of ages of Christian 
faith and piety,—more probably the cause was hymnal 
sterility; at all events there were but few hymns of high 
character written in this country until about the middle 
of the last century. At that time there began to appear 
a series of hymnals which introduced hymns by Ameri- 
can authors of marked literary merit and high spiritual 
quality. 

This development has continued up to the present time. 
Practically all of the leading denominations have shared 
in this advance,—some of them more freely and fully 
than others,—until we have now in general use in our 
churches hymnals of high character both as regards 
hymns and tunes. 

What are the characteristics of this New World hym- 
nody? Have American hymns any distinctive traits 
that are discernible and describable? It is not difficult 
to discover the chief particulars in which they differ both 
from the ancient hymns and from the hymns of the 
English Church. One of these is the absence of so 
marked a sense of the church as a sacred and unique 
institution. A reverent and uplifting devotion to the 
church is shared to a large degree by American Chris- 
tians, but is not so outstanding as to find large expres- 

sion in their hymns. There is less, too, in American 
_ hymns of the sense of the Divine majesty and glory than 
is to be found in many of the earlier English hymn- 
writers like Watts and Doddridge. When this exalta- 
= tion of God is carried to the point of human self-abase- 
ment, as in Watts’s hymn,— 
ss “Great God, how infinite Thou art, 
‘What worthless worms are we,’’— 
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commanding strain, the wind instruments supplementing 
the strings, so to speak. In the hymns of the Quaker 
mystic, Whittier, greatest of our hymnists,—though his 
hymns were written as poems, not as hymns,—of F. L. 
Hosmer, Unitarian of vision, and others, blending with 
the calm and quiet notes of mystic devotion may be heard 
the stirring tones of an increasingly earnest call to ser- 
vice, to brotherhood, to Christian democracy. It is 
felt in such hymns as Whittier’s “Oh, sometimes. gleams 
upon our sight,’’ Hosmer’s “Thy kingdom come, on 
bended knee” and ‘“‘ Forward through the ages,’”’ Lowell’s 
““Men whose boast it is that ye,’’ and Samuel Johnson’s 
“God of the earnest heart.’ This note, expanding in 
volume and clarity, finds further expression in Theodore 
C. Williams’s ““When thy heart with joy o’erflowing,”’ 
Frank Mason North’s “Where cross the crowded ways 
of life,’ and Washington Gladden’s ““O Master, let me 
walk with thee.” ~ It has come to collective utterance in 
that striking selection of hymns published in the Social 
Hymn number of The Survey in 1914 and since reprinted 
under the title “Social Hymns of Brotherhood and As- 
piration.”” Another expression of this outreaching human 
sympathy in American hymns is found in the hymns 
embracing the whole human family of religious fellow- 
ship, such as Samuel Johnson’s “City of God, how broad 
and far,” and J. W. Chadwick’s “Eternal Ruler of the 
ceaseless round.” i. 

The missionary motive in its larger scope has also 
produced several great songs in America, notably S. F. 
Smith’s “The morning light is breaking,’ Samuel Wol- 
cott’s “Christ for the world we sing,” Mary A. Thomson’s 
“QO Zion, haste, thy mission high fulfilling.” Thomas 
Hastings’s “Hail to the brightness of Zion’s glad morn- 
ing,” and Bishop Doane’s “Fling out the banner.”’ 

It is in keeping with this hopeful, human, democratic 
spirit of American hymnody that so many of the best- 
loved Christmas hymns have come from American 
writers, notably Edmund H. Sears’s captivating Christ- 
mas hymns, “It came upon the midnight clear’ and 
“Calm, on the listening ear of night,” Lowell’s “What 
means this glory round our feet,’’ and Phillips Brooks’s 
“O little town of Bethlehem.” 

Dr. Louis F. Benson calls attention to the develop- 
ment of the social note in hymnody in his recent volume, 
“The English Hymn,”—America’s chief contribution to 
hymnology,—predicting that the hymnal of the Church 
at large may soon be entitled ‘“‘ Hymns of Social Service.’’ 
It is by no means the case, however, that this socializing 
of hymns is exclusively American. Among the noblest 
of such hymns are J. A. Symonds’s “These things shall 
be! a loftier race,’’ and Matheson’s ‘There are coming 
changes great.” Though originating in Great Britain, 
it is in America that these hymns are most sung. Per- 
haps they will soon be sung in Russia and China and 
Poland and even in Turkey and Palestine. 

Another evidence of the increasingly democratic and 


social character of American Christianity is reflected 
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an 


in SteF owing custom and pone hee "congregational 


singing. The Pilgrims all sang together from “ Ains- 


Bay Psalm Book, but subsequently this good custom 
meeeely lapsed. The singing in some churches deterio- 
rated into a dismal convention, in others it was dele- 
_ gated wholly to the choir. This was in harmony with 
neither the Christian spirit nor the American. Con- 
stant attempts were made to restore congregational sing- 
ing. Notable among these were the singing classes of 
William Billings, the musical tanner, and of Dr. William 
_ Bentley, in Salem, Mass., the Methodist camp-meetings, 
the singing-schools of Lowell Mason and others, and the 
conspicuously successful efforts of Henry Ward Beecher 
to make his great congregation in Brooklyn a singing 
company. At the present time congregational singing is 
the rule in almost all American churches, but it rarely 
realizes as yet the full possibilities and values of this 
great instrument of religious and human uplift. 

* What of the future of American hymnody? ‘The 
answer is clearly bound up with one’s conception of the 
future of Christianity and of America. If one believes 
that Christianity’s greatest era lies in the past he will 
cherish the hymns of the ages with little thought of aug- 
menting their wealth. If, on the other hand, he con- 
ceives that the greatest era of the life of Christianity lies 
ahead, then, while honoring the hymns of the past as 
most precious and in many ways incomparable, he will 
also expect that the best hymns are yet to be written 
and sung. It is typical of Christianity to bring forth 
out of her treasury hymns new as well as old, hymns to 
voice the still unfulfilled possibilities of worship and 
aspiration and gratitude, hymns of a literary beauty yet 
unreached and of a power sufficient to incite men and 
women to the great tasks of the redemption of individual 
and social life. In this enrichment of Christian hymnody 
America gives promise of bearing her full part. 

BERKELEY, CAL. 


In 1862: A Father to His Son. 


PASSAGES FROM A LETTER BY JUDGE E. Rockwoop Hoar 
TO SAMUEL HOaR, WHO HAD JUST STARTED FOR THE 
War. 


Concorpb, MaAss., 
December 15, 1862. 


My Dear Boy:— 


I did not have the opportunity I had hoped to talk with 
you last evening—and therefore take this opportunity, 
when we are sending you your mittens, and the envelopes 
which you forgot, to give you a few last words of affec- 
tionate counsel from home. 

One of your first duties as a soldier will be to take 
all the care you can of your health. ‘The firmer that is, 
the better you will be able to do any service, or undergo 
any fatigue, required of you. ‘To preserve your health, 
you must try to lead as regular and temperate a life as 
is possible. I hope you will not try to avoid your full 
share of labor, danger, or exposure, where either is neces- 
sary or called for.... Take every proper occasion for 
bathing your whole body—and scrupulously regard your 
personal cleanliness, no matter how much trouble it may 
give you. . . Have nothing to do with spirituous liquors 
of any kind. ‘Take- your food as regularly as you can 
get it, and neither eat immoderately, nor go a long time 
without food, if you can avoid it. Especially be careful 
not to eat to excess after long fasting. . 

_ Lhope you will never disgrace yourself by any profane- 
ness, or obscenity; and will avoid all conversation and 
companions where they are practised or allowed. 

By to preserve a cheerful and contented pee and 
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worth’s Version” of the Psalms and later from the old 


vote aay Vou will hover occasion & te patien , 
oftener than to be brave. | c 

The duty of a soldier is unquestioning ‘obedieice ane 
beyond this, I hope you will cultivate a kind, respectful, ys 
and considerate temper toward your officers. 

I hope you are going with a love for your country, and 
your cause, and with a determination to be faithful to 
every duty you have undertaken. My boy, you bear 
the name of one who, to the end of his honored life, never 
shrunk from a duty, however painful, nor from a danger 
to which duty called him. Be sure that you do no dis- 
credit to it! Neither by cowardice, by falsehood, by 
impurity, by levity, nor by selfishness. Remember always 
your home and your friends—those who will welcome 
your return with pride and joy if you shall come back in 
virtue and honor; who will cherish your memory if, faith- 
ful and true, you have given up your life;. but to whom 
your disgrace would cause a pang sharper than death. 
Remember your obligations to duty and to God. ‘And 
may these thoughts keep you from temptation, and en- 
courage and strengthen you in danger or sickness. 

And now, my dear boy, I commend you to God—and 4 
to the power of his grace. May God bless and keep you. 
Think of your Heavenly Father in health and in sickness, 
in joy and in sorrow. Go to him for strength and guid- 
ance. You are very dear to our hearts—and your ab- 
sence leaves a great place vacant in our home. If it be 
according to his will, may you come back to us in safety 
and honor—but whatever is before us, may his mercy 
and love be ever with you, and his grace be sufficient for 
you. ‘ 
With deep affection, 

Your father, 
E. R. Hoar. 


SAMUEL Hoar, 
Corporal 48th Regt. Mass. Volunteers. 


Keep the Lamp of Learning Burning. 


The Secretary of War delivered a most impressive 
charge to his Alma Mater when in the course of his ad- 
dress at the Commencement exercises he turned to the 
trustees and faculty, and in a few vivid words exhorted 
them to make sure that at Hopkins the lamp of learning 
be kept burning clearly and steadily through whatever 
distress the war might bring to the university and to the 
nation. We are soon to learn that it is difficult to con- 
tinue at one’s accustomed task when other men are 
shedding their blood for a common ideal, but teachers, of 
all men, have the consolation of knowing that in the 
present crisis they are not merely marking time by 
carrying on their routine. After this tyranny is over- 
past, there will remain a civilization wounded in its vitals, 
a world so overburdened with debt as to present a series 
of new and different problems of politics and economics, 
and a human spirit so bewildered, so rebellious, and so q 
insecure in its faith as to require for its comforting a 
restatement, or rather a new assertion, of the truths of 
philosophy, ethics, and religion. It is to rebuild this 
wearied and disillusioned world that the college men 
of the next few years must be trained, and in order that 
this training may be done effectively the great universities 
must realize that the conditions demand not a cessation _ 
of effort, but an increase of effort and an increase of con- _ 
secration on the part of the individual teacher. __ 
Is it possible that in common with all the world 
has been something lacking in our educa’ ional - 
The one unmistakable lesson of the war, i 
gone, is that the world is not wont 
and it fo be that i in the larger : 


Catholic, may subscribe with unanimity of approval. 
| It is universal, suitable for all times, for all places, and 
for all people, but, despite the fact that we study the 
ethical systems of the ancients with zeal, it is only the 
theologians among us who set themselves to study seri- 

~ ously the applications of the Christian system, the most 
practical and the noblest system of them all. Always 
throughout the Christian era there has been a saving 
remnant among all peoples, who have insisted upon the 


Christian ethic as the ideal basis of world civilization. 


They have gone down to defeat many times, but they 
would not hold their peace, and finally after hundreds of 
years people are beginning to listen to them. It does not 
seem to be a preposterous thing, therefore, that in this 
“twilight of the gods’’ the schools should undertake with 
deliberation to study and teach the Christian ethic as a 
: tule of conduct between nations as well as between in- 

dividuals. _It is not right that instruction in these high 

matters should remain entirely the province of the Sun- 


day-school. If the “higher education” is anything more 
q than a form of words, it is a conception of education as a 
| means whereby men are trained in the conduct of life. 
} In the early months of the war there were many who saw 


in the situation what glibly they called ‘the failure of 
Christianity.” Happily their shallow patter has died 
away as the horror has deepened, and thinking men are 
_ beginning to see that the spirit with which the world has 
set itself to oppose the German ambition for world do- 
minion is in itself an evidence of the influence of the Chris- 
tian ethic. In the ancient days men looked on indif- 
__ ferently at the wrongs which the mighty imposed upon the 
_ weak, and the new teaching of Jesus Christ has taken a 
weary long time to work regeneration in the heart of 
man. Very surely, however, the leaven has been at work, 
and now the world has said to an atavistic nation: 
“We will have none of you and your ways. There is no 
Z room in our scheme for your cynical lack of honor, for 
your boast of frightfulness, for your brutal philosophy 
of achievement or for your lack of understanding and of 
sympathy.’’ Such a declaration as this does not mean 
that Christianity has failed, it means that it is beginning 

to succeed. ; 
- Germany’s crime, as the American sees it, isn’t so much 
a crime against France and Belgium as against the civil- 
ization of the world. ‘The fulfilment of the will of God 
___ on earth is to be accomplished by the slow making perfect 
___ of the mind and heart of man, or in briefer phrase, by the 
__ processes of ‘civilization. God has given us instruments 
_ wherewith to work out these processes. He has given us 
_ Socrates and Moses and Buddha the Beautiful, each of 
_ whom has served his turn and gone his way; and finally, 


iN ny of the attributes of divinity that describing him in 
rords, those stereotyped and incomplete symbols of 

t, we have called him the Son of God. He told 
do unto all men as we would have them do unto us; 

ove our neighbors as we loved ourselves, and tha 
ere aritans and no Nazarenes, but that al 
He told us also that the blessed 
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n mind, and by inference the pro- 
id the weak. ‘These things are the 


he has given us a being in whom there were perceived so ~ 


he merciful, the peaceable, the pure in 


. For two thousand years 


have been destroyed and its ethic would have been 
proven an undependable instrument for the fulfilment of 
the will of God on earth. But the Christian ethic has 
met the test; thousands upon thousands of young men 
have gone to death in order that the ideals of conduct 
which Christ gave to man should not perish from the 
earth. This war has come to be a war in defence of 
Christianity, a Crusade, because Germany has put a 
barrier in the way of the fulfilment of God’s will just as 
“surely as the Saracen of old barred the way to the 
Sepulchre. For this reason the thinking men of America, 
men in the colleges, in the pulpits, in the offices of the 
professions and of business have been preaching a Crusade 
ever since Belgium was overwhelmed and the Lusitania 
sent to its last berth on the floor of the sea. 


College men everywhere, students and alumni, have. 


- taken a leading part in the military and civil preparations 
for a war which, with cool thought but passionate feeling, 
they have judged to be a just and necessary war. Hop- 
kins can claim no superiortiy in the number of its sons 
who are enlisting in the various branches of the service. 
The universities of the country have been great recruit- 
ing-stations for the national service, and when the lists 


are complete Hopkins will be seen to have done its duty ~ 


in the same measure as the other institutions of its class. 
But if, because of its comparative youth and its smaller 
size, Hopkins is not represented as largely in numbers as 
are some others, there may be put in the balance the fact 
that both the President of the United States and the Secre- 
tary of War are alumni of the Baltimore institution — 
Johns Hopkins Alumni Magazine. 


Spiritual Life. e 


The true test of character is where what is borne or 
done must remain unknown, where the struggle must be 
begun and ended, and the fidelity be maintained, in the 
solitary heart.—Ephraim Peabody. 


* 


To be everywhere, and in everything in sympathy, and 
yet content to remain where and what you are,—is not 
this to know both wisdom and virtue, and to dwell with 
happiness?—R. L. Stevenson. 


& 


If man lived like man indeed; then houses would be 
temples. People are always expecting to get peace in 
heaven, but you know whatever peace they get there 
will be ready made. Whatever of making peace they can 
be blest for must be on the earth here.—Kuskin. 


* 


The future is lighted for us with the radiant colors of 
hope. Strife and sorrow shall disappear. Peace and 
love shall reign supreme. ‘The dream of poets, the lesson 
of priest and prophet, the inspiration of the great musician, 
is confirmed in the light of modern knowledge.—John 
Fiske. 1 


Of all men, the preacher must not be weak in faith. 
He must be no doubter, no cynic, no pessimist. He must 
be an unconquerable optimist, a man of abounding hope- 
fulness; for he lives to inspire and diffuse Aope, to make 
‘men feel and believe that they live in a world, not under 
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nee “God 's wrath and curse, but under God’s love ann ors 
and that neither life nor death, nor things’ present nor 


things to come, will be able to separate them from the 
Eternal Charity and Love.—John Hunter. 


&* 


He who rushes into the presence of God and hurriedly 


_ whispers a few petitions, and rushes out again, never, 


perhaps, sees God there at all. He can no more get a 
vision than a disquieted lake can mirror the stars. We 
_ must stay long enough to become calm, for only in the 
peaceful soul are eternal things reflected.—A. T. Pierson. 


&* 


Would you make your hope of immortality so strong 
that it shall pledge its own fruition, make sure that you 
actually have such a hope, and that it is as real to you as 
anything can be? ‘Think deep and far; love greatly, in- 
finitely; strive mightily for moral ends, and then—see 
with rejoicing heart how fearlessly your hope of life, 
triumphant over death, will lift its song to heaven.—J ohn 
White Chadwick. 

5d 


If in the midst of racial pride and selfishness, and in 
the midst of national ambition and desire for power, for 
a short season the progress of the world seems to halt or 
slacken, let us not grow discouraged or faithless, or lose 
_ hope in our task, but at all times be ready to exclaim with 
one of old: ‘The stormy billows are high, the fury is 
mighty, but the Lord is above them, and is almighty and 
almighty”’; and he will hasten the coming of the day when 
there will be good-will toward all men.— Booker Washington, 


Impersonal Memories. 


. GEORGE BATCHELOR. " 
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In Green’s Short History of the English People we find 
an account of the conversion of King Eadwine to Chris- 
tianity and an exposition of the attitude of thoughtful 
pagans when facing the hopes, doubts, and fears concern- 
ing the survival of the soul when it passes beyond the 
bourne of time and sense. When the missionaries of the 
new faith asked audience with the King, an aged Ealdor- 
man burst forth with the declaration: “So seems the life 
of man, O King, as a sparrow’s flight through the hall, 
when you are sitting at meat in winter-tide, with warm 
fire lighted on the hearth, but the icy rainstorm without. 
The sparrow flies in at one door and tarries for a moment 
in the light and heat of the hearth-fire, and then flying 
forth from the other vanishes into the winter darkness 
whence it came.”’ Such, the old man said, was the life 
of man. ‘What is before it and what after it we do not 
know.” 

I have quoted a part of this dramatic statement be- 
cause it might be transferred as a description of the atti- 
tude of the general public sixty years ago. From the 
days of Jonathan Edwards down to the outbreak of 
“the Rochester knockings,” the majority of the churches 
were strictly orthodox, with a belief that depended upon 
what were called the ‘Evidences of Christianity.” The 
members of a parish were no longer all church members, 
and a considerable portion of every community was 

“unchurched”; but there was among all classes an 
insatiable thirst for real knowledge concerning the life 
after death—if perchance there was any life after death. 

Into this community of waiting souls, hungry for 
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with its alleged verification of the tradition of immortal- _ 
ity, a tradition now to be confirmed by first-hand knowl- 
edge. ‘The way had been prepared for it by phrenology, 
mesmerism (now called hypnotism), clairvoyance, and 
the wonders of photography, electricity, and magnetism. 

Phrenology, a German invention, was the science of 
character. By feeling the bumps on a child’s head it 
was claimed that all his mental and moral qualities could 
be named, classified with an estimate of the comparative 
strength of the various qualities and combinations of 
them; making it possible to forecast the future activities 
of the child, coupled with advice as to vocational training. 
Frequent public exhibitions were given, offering among 
other things a chance to judge the performer and test his 
ability to read character. 

It was a common practice to invite the audience to 
nominate some well-known person and let the lecturer 
read off from his bumps a description of his abilities and 
standing in the community. Any one versed in the ways 
of men could make a shrewd estimate of the general 
features of any person’s character without feeling his 
bumps. ‘ Once a pitfall was dug for Prof. O. S. Fowler. 
A well-known man of ability got himself up as a disrep- 
utable clown and got a written “ Phrenological Character” 
corresponding to his appearance, which he published, 
much to the amusement of his fellow-townsmen. Prof. 
Fowler made a lame defence, which amounted to a con- 
fession that he judged from the man’s appearance 
that he had through dissipation wasted his powers and 
become what he seemed to be, an imbecile; that is, he 
judged him as any one might without regard to his bumps. 

For a time the so-called science was current among 
scholars as well as the common people. Ministers made 
it the framework of sermons. Henry Ward Beecher 
used the terminology of it freely. Gradually the system 
shared in advance the fate of Lombroso’s chart of villainy. 
He described accurately the facial and cranial peculiari- 
ties of the criminal class; but, unfortunately for the 
system, ‘it was in time discovered that, tested by it, some 
of the most distinguished benefactors of the world would 
be remanded to the criminal class if they had no other 
certificates of good character. 

Phrenology showed a plaster cast of a well-balanced 
head with all the qualities mapped out on its surface. 
These busts were seen everywhere, and conveyed the 
impression that a well-shaped head always corresponded 
to a well-shaped character. But after a time it was 
noted that some of the largest brains were housed in the 
skulleaps of idiots, and that some of the finest characters - 
had no bumps to match. 

The faculties were located thus: veneration and the re- 
ligious sentiments on the top of the head, causality and the 
reasoning faculties in front, ideality and the poetic facul- 
ties on the side, combativeness and the motive powers 
behind the ears. All this corresponded in general to © 
the deliverances of common observation, but there were 
so many cases in which the formula wouldn’t work that 
gradually the science fell into disrepute. - 

Sixty years ago I paid Prof. O. S. Fowler five dollars 
for a ‘“Chart.”” I was then looking forward to a business 
career, and he knew what my occupation was; and I 
may say that therefore he gave me information and 
advice that was suitable for a young man about to enter — 
upon a business career, but not a suggestion that I ha 
qualities that would fit me for the work of the ministry, ; 
Perhaps he was right and I may have sivcert my calling. 
Well, it is too late to mend! } : 

Mesmerism was popular both as a 1 
entertainment ae of ae cy t 
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public demonstration volunteers 
erated upon. Only those who 


Perhaps one experience will throw a little light on the 
problem. A juggler whom I knew gave an exhibition, 
and a gentleman whom I knew answered the call for a 
volunteer to assist. Among other tricks the juggler 

brought forward an ordinary iron weight which had a 
ting by which to lift it; he then explained at some length 
how he would make this weight become light or heavy 

_ at will. He then asked the gentleman to lift it, which 
"he easily did; then the juggler said, “‘Now I am going 
_ to make it so heavy that you can’t lift it.” This appar- 
ently happened; then as the gentleman struggled to lift it 
the juggler said, ““Now I am going to make it light 
again,’ and instantly it rose from the platform. After 
the performance I was told that it was merely a trick in 
which the gentleman assisted because he did not want 
to spoil the show. He told the juggler, “I had half a 
mind to give you away.”’ ‘The juggler said: “I knew you 
wouldn’t; I have played that trick many times and 
nobody has ever failed me. Men like to see the audience 
fooled and to assist in doing it.” 
A scholar well known in two continents asserted that 
a piano on which he was sitting rose several inches from 
the floor. A sceptical gentleman laid a shingle on the 
floor and asked the medium to turn that over. As the 
influence was supposed to flow through the hands of the 
medium to the table that was moved I did not consider 
that a fair test. I therefore devised two pieces of appa- 
ratus which met all the conditions. As paper laid upon 
a table at which a circle was sitting was found, when 
lights came on, to have been written on, and as it was 
sometimes proved that another sheet had been substi- 
tuted in the dark, I put a pencil into a deep box and 
covered it with glass; putting this on the table there 
could be no fraud, and all the conditions were fulfilled. 
No writing ever came in the box; I have just looked into 
it after a lapse of forty years. 
Another thing was made to correspond to the frequent 
tipping of tables. Taking a paper box four inches square 
I fitted it up like a mariner’s compass, with a dial on which 
the alphabet was arranged and a pointer turning on a 
- wooden pivot. ‘There was no metal in the affair, and I 

thought that a force that could move a table could easily 
4 _ move this wooden pointer and by use of the alphabet spell 
out messages, whatever their origin. Nothing ever came 


_ because it was not ‘in their line,” said it was perfectly 
fair and some one ought to be able to use it. The ouija 
board, or planchette that preceded it, is not so trust- 
worthy as my little box, because the mind which moves 

‘the board may, as I have proved, unconsciously dictate 
essage, whereas with my invention all unconcious 
ion is excluded. I still have my little compass 
1ould slad to test it once more. In my next 

will give some account of Spiritualism as I 


g were invited to come forward. When any - 


of it, although three mediums, who declined the test. 
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N o harp have I for the singing, nor fingers fashioned for skill, 
Nor ever shall words express it, the song that is in my heart, 

A saga, swept from the distance, horizons beyond the hill, 

Singing of life and endurance, and bidding me bear my part. 


For this is Song, as I sing it, the song that I love the best, 
The steady tramp in the furrow, the grind of the gleaming steel, 
An anthem sung to the noonday, a chant of the open West, 
Echoing deep, in my spirit, to gladden and help and heal. 


And this is Life, as I read it, and Life, in its fairest form, 
To breathe the wind on the ranges, the scent of the upturned sod, 
To strive, and strive, and be thankful, to weather the shine and storm 
Pencilling, over the prairies, the destiny planned by God. 


And no reward do I ask for, save only to work and wait, 
To praise the God of my fathers, to labor beneath his sky, 
To dwell alone in his greatness, to strike and to follow straight, 
Silent, and strong, and contented—the limitless plains and I. 
—H. H. Bashford. 


The Contribution of Phillips Brooks to American 
Christianity. 


Among those who have made distinctive contributions 
to the total expression of American Christianity, let us 
think for a while of Phillips Brooks. Phillips Brooks apart 
from any denomination, or in any age, would have made 
himself felt; but the communion with which he was 
identified and the age of which he was a part give 
peculiar emphasis to all he wrought. It was not un- 
known to him that a large percentage of intelligent 
Christians of his generation did not feel that the Anglican 
Church was indigenous to American soil. One of his 
earliest utterances after he became bishop was an appeal 


to the Episcopal Church to prove its place and worth © 


under a democratic form of government. ‘The fact that 
he was unlike the conscious aloofness of the Church of 
England, transplanted to a free land, added to the charm 
and interest which Phillips Brooks had for all other com- 
munions. His courage and self-evident sincerity speaking 


out of such antecedent conservatism and to such distrust 


constituted a peculiar pre-eminence for him. 

It is fitting to emphasize the twofold contribution which 
Phillips Brooks made to American Christianity. First, 
a noble tolerance. One does not need to read far into the 
history of the religious life of New England during the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century to know that it was 
strongly flavored with the keen and unrelenting convic- 
tions which shut good men quite apart from their fellows. 
They had come over originally “to worship God as they 
pleased and to make others do the same,” and their 
children were little removed from that sense of sacred 
privilege and duty. Into all that inheritance came this 
Christian nobleman whose mental and spiritual pro- 
portions were only greater than his physical excellence. 
He was not suited to intolerant narrowness by any 
element of his nature. In the first place, he had the sense 
of humor that is always a saving grace. One can never 
think of a fagot-kindler being capable of mirth. Brooks 
was always prodding the ecclesiastics of his church for 
their own seriousness, which in such cases manifested 
itself invariably in haughty superiority toward all not so 
agreeing. He said once of the Upper House of Bishops, 
“What they lack is a sense of humor.’’ When an ardent 
defender of ancient tradition reproved him for dealing 
lightly with the belief that Jonah was literally swallowed 
by the whale, he answered tactfully, “That after all 
was a very easy doctrine to believe, for Jonah was only 
one of the minor prophets.’”’ He had the poetic sense 
which will save any man from being a literalist. He saw 
that the root of the religious narrowness of his generatién 


a was in the ontiodens of re time. 


sea. 


_ principle of authority; (2) it is haunted and hindered 


charges against it: “(1) It makes wrong use of the 


_ by the sense of need of immediate utility of truths; (3) 


ie is inspired by the notion of safety; (4) it seeks to satisty 
the too-contented desire for fixity. 
conceit of certainty. Orthodoxy begins by setting a 


It is the premature 


false standard of life. It makes men aspire after sound- 


ness in the faith rather than after richness in the truth. 


It makes more of truth than truthfulness. It makes 
easy the transmission of a truth only by deadening of 
truth, as a butcher freezes his meat to carry it across the 
It discredits and discourages inquiry, and has made 
the name of free-thinker, which ought to be a crown of 
glory, a stigma of disgrace. 

“Tt is orthodoxy and not truth which has done the 
persecuting. It deals in coarse averages—these are 
the evil things which the spirit of orthodoxy does and is, 
all of which sum themselves up in this: It is born of fear 
and has no natural heritage either from hope or love.” 

Like a bold freeman he struck at all the shackles of 
religious thinking in that series of historic addresses on 
“Tolerance’’ delivered first at Harvard University. In 
these he expressed his own mental freedom, his superiority 
to narrow sectarian lines, his wide sympathies, his tolerance 
for all sincere and earnest thought. Both his utterance 
and the consequent practice of such tolerance brought 
him much criticism, but with the twofold thesis that true 
tolerance consists in the love of the truth and the love of 
man, each brought to its perfection and living in harmony 
with one another, orbed and enfolded in the greater love 
of God, he was willing to abide the day and wait for a new 
dawn. 

Brooks was among the first to welcome the so-called 
New Theology as early as 1878 as containing the seed of 
spiritual liberation from the narrow intolerance which 
the Old Theology had borne. Forty years ago he hailed 
the dawn of Biblical criticism in these words: ‘‘We hear 
much of what is called the New Theology. It seems to 
me as if the Christian world ought thoroughly to believe 
in it. 
which is not less profound and full of meaning than the 
great Protestant Reformation of three centuries ago. 
If man is really growing nearer to God, and nearer to his 
fellow-man, every advancing age must have a new 
theology. The new is better than the old, and all its 
general characteristics I love with all my heart. I rejoice 
to preach it as Moses must have felt his heart fill with 
joy as he went forth to pray for the calmer sky and the 
stilled thunder.” In his sermon on the mitigation of 
theology, preached in 1878 also, he declared himself for 
the changing order as the desire to escape the formal, 
severe, strict, and exacting statement of truth and duty, 
and to welcome the gentler and more gracious and spiritual 
representations of God and of what he asks of men. It 
is almost an exultant song to read his joy expressed over 
the deliverance that he felt had come in the passing of 
the arbitrary, and in the coming of the essential; the 
decline of the narrow and formal, and the emphasis of the 
broad and spiritual which the newer view had brought. 
“Tt is so radical,” he once said, ‘‘that we cannot fully 
comprehend or state it, but it fills my soul with joy. It 
has made religion a new thing for multitudes of souls. 
It has brought fertility to many a desert; and the thanks- 
givings of men and women who have found that their 
religion may be just the love of God because he has loved 
them and that in that pure love of God lies their salvation, 
makes the song and the glory of these new years of God.” 
While they were thinking of theology, he was thinking of 
life. 

“T do not believe the doctrine of Apostolic Succession,”’ 
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‘He binde the fol tne . 


It is as if we had already entered upon a movement: 
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human mediator and common inter: most | 
known Unitarian minister at the time of his deat affirmed 
that he could subscribe to Phillips Brooks’s sermon on 
the Trinity. Yet that sermon was daily food to the indst - =% 
conservative of the evangelical ehurch. $9 
When he came to carry his tolerant views and fraternal 
recognition into the open, Brooks was met with protest. 
During the dedicatory. services of the new Trinity Church . 
he invited many distinguished Unitarian ministers to 
share the communion service. ‘The act was called a 
“grievous sacrilege.” He remained silent but unmoved 
by the storm. His comprehensiveness was obnoxious to 
all the more conservative house of evangelical Christianity. 
This action was never forgotten nor forgiven, and re- 
mained to constitute an open charge against his nomi- 
nation for the bishopric almost twenty years later. When : 
Lyman Abbott was installed pastor of Plymouth Church to 
succeed Henry Ward Beecher, Phillips Brooks was invited 
to speak. This act was bitterly assailed by many who 
were opposed both to the liberal views of Dr. Abbott and “ 
to the recognition of the unhistorically related episcopacy. 
Undeterred as usual by any such intolerance, he cordially _ . 
assisted in the installation services of this unmitred 
priest. It was.the background and tradition which . 
Phillips Brooks defied that constituted the challenge of 
his contribution to Christian tolerance and fellowship. 
It was this inability of conventional folk to classify him 
that made men suspect him. 
The second contribution is that of a serviceable mysti- 
cism. Phillips Brooks was accused by many non-Epis-_ 
copalians as being insincere, else with his openly an- 
nounced views about the historic episcopate and kindred ~ 
doctrines he would long ago have changed to another 
communion. His own attitude toward all deposit of Chris- 
tian faith was reverent. He constantly maintained that 
the difficulty with doctrines was not that they should be 
held more lightly, but viewed more deeply. He accepted 
all the spiritual heritage of the race as the essence of truth 
sifted through human experience. He was loath to cast 
any expression of it away. So he viewed the historic 
creeds. He refused to make them the limit of revelation, 
but treasured them as windows. He had no desire to 
look at the telescope, but through it. So he clung to all 
the historic doctrines of the centuries despite frantic 
appeals for him to reject them as his liberated mind 
seemed to demand. ‘The doctrine of the Trinity was a 
burden to the liberal church party of his generation, but 
a great peace and illumination to him. He loved the 
truth for which it stood with what he himself called 
“the love of the mind of God.” ‘To him it was God 
manifesting himself in varied form, as love forever breaks 
into new expression of entreaty—God as Creator, Saviour, 
Inspirer, was the essence of the Trinity—the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. It summed up all that man at his — 
highest and best desired God to be. He gloried in the 
doctrine and preached on it every year for thirty years. 
He never defended any doctrine, much less thisy He | 
preferred to explain it and let its fuller, deeper, richer 
meaning fall upon mankind as the manna to the starving. d 
He declared of this view of the doctrine of the Trinity ida 
that ‘it palpitated with life.” eae eS | ' 
We may trace the same serviceable mysticism in the — 
interpretation he gave of the doctrine of the Incarnation. i 
Distressed as New England was by the antagonisms that 
had raged concerning various doctrines, none came n 
to rend the kingdom in twain than that of the Incarna ; 
As in all other saa bferenie Lge keljaat Bhieie 
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. ess of et eee in»Christ. 
‘the Incarnation was God’s commentary on that 
in Genesis—‘In the image of God made he man.’ 
es, from the beginning there had been a second person 
as: the. Trinity, a Christ whose nature included the man- 
4 © Signe... In due time this man-type was copied and in- 
‘ars corporated i in the special exhibition of the race. ‘Then it 
fa? degenerated and went off irito sin. And then the Christ 
who had been forever what he was came and brought the 
pattern and set it down beside the degenerate copy and 
wrought men’s hearts to shame and penitence when they 
saw the everlasting type of what they had been meant 
to be walking among the miserable shows of what they 

were.” - 

So might we see the much-beleaguered doctrine of the 
Atonement receive at his hands the same illumination 
which took away the occasion of revolt which his genera- 
tion had previously suffered. For he declared that ‘‘there 
is no principle involved in the Atonement that is not 
included in its essence in the most sacred relations between 
man and man.” He penetrated to the heart of this as of 
every other dogma to see the living truth, to which all 
‘men, since perceiving, gave instinctive assent. ‘What 
was the atonement he accomplished?’’ asked Phillips 
Brooks. ‘‘Man’s disobedience did not destroy the love 
of God for man, but it set his loving nature into hostility 
to those who would not do his will. The life and death 
; of Jesus breaks down in penitence the self-will of man, 
3 and makes him once more gratefully and loyally obedient. 
: The change follows. Man’s false position made the love 
j of God work against him. The wind is blowing all the 

time. Man is walking against it, and it buffets him and 

_ is his enemy. You turn the man round, and set him 

walking with the wind. The wind blows on just as 

before, but now it is the man’ s friend. ‘The wind has not 

by changed, and yet with man’s change, how completely the 
‘ wind has changed for him.” 

So might one continue through all the range of Christian 
belief upon which his mind rested, and we should find it 
diffused with a warm and inviting glow. He breathed 
life into the valley of doctrinal bones. He rediscovered 
= the spirit of Jesus to a generation that had incysted its 

faith in shibboleths. He counteracted for his generation 
that perpetual tendency to make a mechanism out of an 
inspiration. 
‘So faith was rekindled under the spiritual touch of his 
--—s- ministry. His wholesome outlook upon all life drew men 
| to believe in the open secret of his strength. Men dis- 
cerned that it was not environment nor heredity that gave 
to the world such a soul. Multitudes rose up out of 
mental despair and from the desert of unchristian intol- 
erance and followed after him as one who had found the 
well of life for thirsty pilgrims. Against the flinty back- 
round of current theology men had sunk into hopelessness 
of their sins. Here was a man who taught men 
to think of themselves as on a level with their highest 
po agai and noblest deeds, not their meanest. Over 
the mental and moral darkness of the closing years of the 
ury, as over these, the spirit of Phillips Brooks 
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“How silently, how silently 
The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
blessings of his heaven. 
ar may hear his coming; 
world of sin, 
souls will ie him still, 
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“Though love repine and reason chafe, 
There came a Voice without reply: 
’Tisman’s perdition to be safe ; 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


There is the tragic paradox. When a man’s way is 
“easy, he seems ignoble. When he is safe, we doubt if he 
is worth saving. It is only when his crimes and blunders 
and misfortunes have made us despair of his surviving, 
that we are convinced that he deserves to survive. Then 
he reveals unexpected spiritual gifts, he blossoms over- 
night into something new and strange and rare that 
moves us even to reverence. ‘The whole race reaches new 
heights in the breast of some simple-hearted soldier, who 
so loves life that he has much to give, but so loves his 
country and his cause that he freely gives it all. Such is 
the moral alchemy by which, in the heat and strain of 
a great emergency, the baser elements of appetite and 
habit are transmuted into the precious metal of character. 

Pain is an evil thing, but the power to bear it is good. 
Poverty that hampers and starves is evil; the patient and 
sweet-tempered endurance of it is good. Death, which 
extinguishes the fire in men’s hearts and devours their 


bodies, is evil; to face death gallantly, to be ready when. 


the hour comes, not from the emptiness of despair, but from 
the fulness of loyalty, is a great and compensating good. 
Death is evil; but the fear of it, the love of personal safety 
when great principles are at stake, is a worse evil... 
There are men who are losing the best thing which the 
tragedy of this day can give them: they are losing the 
opportunity to make something of death. The prospect 
of death awaits every man; but only a few are fortunate 
enough to make it significant, as a means of service and 
of moral regeneration.—Kalph Barton Perry. 


“Fear death?—to feel the fog in my throat, 

The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
‘The post of the foe; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible fri, 
Yet the strong man must go: 

For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
‘The best and the last! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 
And bads me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest!” 

—Robert Browning. 


PRAYER. 


Eternal God, in whose hands are the issues of life and 
the significance of death, be Thou the strength of the men 
who go forth in the service of freedom and humanity. In 
a consecration which dares all and gives all may they offer 
their lives that justice may be established in the earth. 


- May Thine infinite goodness sustain them and may they 


find the path which leads to peace everlasting.—A men. 


= 
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The Day is Long. 


The day is long, and the day is hard, 
We are tired of the march and of keeping guard; 
_ Tired of the sense of a fight to be won, 
Of days to live through and of work to be done; 
Tired of ourselves and of being alone. 


And all the while, did we only see, 
We walk in the Lord’s own company; 
We fight, but ’tis He who nerves our arm; 
He turns the arrows which else might harm, 
And out of the storm He brings a calm. 
—J.R. Miller. 


William De Witt Hyde. 


THe Man HE Saw AND THE Man He Was. 


FLORENCE BUCK. 


Who is the best man I know? Can I 
picture him so well that others may wish 
to be like him? Does he exist, or is he my 
ideal, expressed only in part by any one per- 
sonality? How closely does my own . life 
approach to this standard which I find 
alluring? 

Any one might ask himself these questions. 
It is probable that Dr. William De Witt 

_ Hyde, late president of Bowdoin College, 
put similar queries to himself before writing 
his latest volume, ‘‘ The Best Man I Know.’’* 
The book had barely issued from the press 
when, on June 29, news of the death of its 
author was flashed across the continent. 
One takes up the little book with the sense 
that now he holds the last message from this 
active mind, this author of many books, 
this leader and teacher of young lives. Its 
pages take on a new interest from this fact. 
The vivid portrait they present of a life 
dominated by love interpreted as ‘‘the Will 
for the good of all” suggests at once the 

best qualities in the life of its author. 

The chapters are a series of brief essays, 
not exceeding a hundred and fifty words 
each. ‘The portrait is composite but distinct. 


_ The characteristics which earlier books by 


the same author had revealed, clear-cut 
sentences, epigrammatic phrase, a fine art of 
writing which is so well perfected that it 
conceals the art, are here shown. He is 
talking about qualities of life, and he puts 
them before us in concrete form. Such 
virtues as cheerfulness, cottrage, serenity, 
integrity, friendliness, and sympathy seem 
in these pages to be embodied, so that as we 
read we picture one or another of the friends 
we know who have revealed them in a marked 
degree. 

There is a large group of people who know 
Dr. Hyde only through his books and what 
they have read about him. Yet even so, 
his qualities are distinct. They remember 
that his books have dealt with religion and 
ethics; with Christianity as a life rather 
than a creed; with the problems of young 
manhood and womanhood as his work as 
president of a college revealed them to him; 
with questions of education both in schools 
and that-wider training which is given to 
each soul by the conditions in which God 
places him. Always his message bore the 
ethical emphasis, the more effective because 
behind it there was always the religious im- 
pulse. He was eager to show to others the 
ways of life—Jesus’ Way, as one of his books 


*Tur Best Man I Know. By William De Witt Hyde. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth, 95 pages. 
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| He made et 
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names it—whi c ws had found for himself. Disabl 


titles as “The Art of Optimism,” ‘Self 


‘| Measurement,” “The Quest of the Best,” 


“Are You Human?” and now ‘The Best 
Man I Know.” In this latest volume above 
all the rest does he reveal both the man he 
saw and the man he was. 

His “best man,” then, is, as he tells us, a 
composite of the fine elements of many men. 
The qualities of this: best individual are de- 
rived from mystical roots which run deep 
into that Will for the good of all which is the 
Will of God. His interpretation of those 
roots, given in terms which have long been 
part of the Christian message, is modern in 
grasp and in statement. His presentation 
of “Regeneration,” for instance, has in it 
none of the old dogmatic conceptions. It 
consists in the transforming power of the 
ideal. ‘If the Christian man maintains 
his faith,—his admiring imitation,—the 
Spirit he admires and invites into his heart 
comes and makes its abode with him, and 
transforms his will into an expression of the 
Father’s Will—the Will for the good of all.” 
In the same way, all the Christian doctrines 
are here expressed in terms which the ra- 
tional mind that is religious in its attitude 
may accept without difficulty. This book, 
like those which preceded it, emphasizes the 
author’s philosophy, the principle by which 
he lived, that Christianity is a Way of Life 
and not a body of doctrine. He pictured it 
as a gentle, generous, joyous life, and such 
it was in him. 

One remembers, as he reads, what a sturdy 
fighter Dr. Hyde has always been. He 
made enemies and aroused opposition be- 
cause he knew how to strike in defence of 
a just cause at a time when the cause most 
needed him. ‘The liberal as opposed to the 
dogmatic interpretation of Christianity had 
in him from the first a sturdy defender. 
When men who had given no serious thought 
to the intellectual problems involved were 
identifying Christianity with “discredited 
scientific theories and disproved historical 
assumptions,” his voice and pen were used 
freely in support of the liberal, scholarly, 
and more deeply religious view. In the 
realm of civic life, no less, did he fight 
his position. A notable instance was in 
1884, when he came out against the nomina- 
tion of James G. Blaine, and stood as a 
mugwump of the mugwumps regardless of 
the reproach that was heaped upon him 
because of his attitude. So it is with keen 
interest that one turns to his presentation 
of the ‘best man’ in this time of world 
struggle, of divided opinions, as it concerns 
“His Warfare.” Can one doubt that the 
picture presents his own position? We 
read :— 


The Christian man’s Will for the good of 
all takes the form of warfare whenever a 
strong man or a strong nation tramples on a 
weak man or a weak nation, whenever brutal 
might wrongs defenceless right. Not to 
fight in such circumstances brands the man 
or nation that refuses as an accomplice in 
outrage and oppression. 

Not that the Christian man or nation 
goes out of the way to pick a quarrel with 
every wrong-doer in the world; but that 


wherever the good of all is better served by 


war than by peace, there the Christian 
man and the Christian nation, much as they 
prefer the blessings of peace, will prepare for 
and engage in the horrors of righteous. war. 


appealing by such aiteetiee y 


the doughty champion of ae 
was with him to the last. 

With this picture we must place that ee 
which shows the quality of sympathy which 
the “‘best man’’ must possess:— 


‘Because he lives in the Father’s Will for 
the good of all, the Christian man takes on 
the joys and sorrows, the burdens and tri- 
umphs of his fellows as if they were his own; 
and places at their disposal his time, strength, 
counsel and resources so far as he can do so” 
without sacrificing more intimate and urgent 
to more remote and miscellaneous claims. 

Hence he is tactful, for he knows in ad- 
vance how things will strike them; tolerant, 
for he enters even into their prejudices: 
forgiving, for he is touched with the feeling 
of their infirmities; optimistic, for he de- 
tects in them the latent good beneath the 
obvious bad. Since he is one with them 
through their relation to the common Father, 
brotherliness becomes a second nature. 


These are but parts of the picture. All the 
virtues and the graces that make for fine 
quality of life are included. They are pre- 
sented with a vigor that is like the sting of 
salt winds, bracing and wholesome. ‘The 
repetition in each little chapter of the phrase 
“the Will for the good of all” will extend 
the use of that term as the equivalent of 
Paul’s great word, and emphasizes again’the 
“Gospel of Good Will’? which Dr. Hyde 
preached effectively in the Yale Lectures in 
1916. The phrase has long been in use in 
our liberal churches, and will come to Register 
readers as a familiar expression for that love 
which best reveals the life of God in the 
soul. 

Without such love, and the distin cb ighitie 
marks which show its presence, the author 
well says, no man can be a Christian. Yet, 
as he wisely adds, no one man has them all. 
Made sacred to memory as he is by the 
touch of death, we need not wish toclaim 
for him who has so well presented them 
their utmost achievement. Yet he had the 
vision of them all, and to the best that he 
saw did he ever aspire. His own closing 
words—now, alas! his final message to his 
readers—reveal the greatness of his spirit:— 


Perhaps the best result of these rapid 
sketches will be to show the reader marks 
he has still to develop. If he gets the im-. 
pression that the Christian man is a much 
bigger and finer person than he has suc- 
ceeded in becoming, he will have the same 
experience from reading this little book that 
the author had in its writing. 


Something, then, of the optimism, the 
courage, the sturdiness, the cheerfulness, 
the independence, and the democracy of 
the man who for twenty-five years has influ- 
enced the lives of college students and the 
thought of his contemporaries is revealed 
to the reader of his books. Those who have 
read his messages like those who knew him 
‘personally, have lost a friend. In his friend- 
ship the constant quality was religious, giv- 
ing the invariable feeling that here was a 
sane highly practical man whose sources for 
sympathy and service were in the deeps Ofs 
the pore Tey were. : 


‘tour de force. 


Mie ara Lord, we give ‘Thee thanks 
hat this Thy world is incomplete; 

“That battle calls our marshalled ranks, 

That work awaits our hands and feet; 


“That Thou hast not yet finished man, 
That we are in the making still,— 
As friends who share the Maker’s plan, 
As sons who know the Father’s will. 


“Beyond the present sin and shame, 

' Wrong’s bitter, cruel, scorching blight, 
We see the beckoning vision flame, 
The blesséd kingdom of the Right. 


“What though the kingdom long delay, 
And still with haughty foes must cope? 
It gives us that for which we pray, 

A field for toil and faith and hope. 


‘Since what we choose is what we are, 
And what we love we yet shall be, 
The goal may ever shine afar,— 

The will to win it makes us free.” 


Literature. 
A Famous School.* 


Mr. Fuess, who is Professor of English at 
Phillips Andover, has done his work well. 
To write the history of a great school, keep- 
ing close to facts yet at the same time laying 
bare the underlying principles which have 
found expression in over a century’s exist- 
ence and making the result interesting to 
the general reader, is to accomplish a genuine 
This Mr. Fuess has done. 
His book is a storehouse of facts, which 
could only have been gathered by a vast 
amount of painstaking effort, but which 
upon his pages do not remain as dry details. 


_ Into them the author has breathed the breath 


of life. Under his hand the story of an an- 
cient institution unfolds vividly and natur- 
ally its wealth of detail, adding to the dra- 
matic effect of the whole. 

Not a little of the success of the book is 
due to the author’s gift for happy por- 
traiture. His pages contain many a sketch 
of personal character, wherein discrimina- 
tion and accuracy are never sacrificed to 
dramatic effect and yet the impression of 
a living human being is skilfully conveyed. 
Notable in this respect is the chapter deal- 
ing with the famous Dr. Samuel H. Taylor, 
principal of the school through a large part 
of the nineteenth century. It is a master- 


_ piece. Equally interesting are the chapters 


giving the school’s inception and earlier 
years, its debt to the Phillips family, par- 
ticularly to Squire Samuel Phillips, and his 
son, Judge Samuel eee Jr. This story 


_ of life on— 


“the hill where old beliefs are found 
Fast as if ihe had girt them nine times 
‘round, 
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history, no less than for all students of the 
For 
these reasons it deserves a widespread popu- 
larity. It ought also to do much toward 
helping the world to understand that in 
Phillips Andover this country has not only 
an institution with a noble past, but what 
to-day is a preparatory school of the first 
rank, and one of its best training-schools for 
democracy. 


Books. 


FRANKLIN SPENCER SPAULDING, MAN AND 
BisHop. By John Howard Melish. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1917.— 
The average person, being somewhat worldly 
minded, probably does not approach the 
life of a bishop (if approach he must) with 
lively expectation either of pleasure or profit 
to be derived from that source. The man 
is often so much lost in the office that he 
quite disappears from the ordinary human 
view. But this life of Bishop Spaulding is 
different. Here is an intensely human story 
which the wayfaring man, though not a 
churchman, can thoroughly enjoy. Surely 
a bishop of the Episcopal Church who was 
a pronounced socialist, not of the innocuous 
so-called ‘‘ Christian” type, but of the dread- 
ful Marxian order; one, moreover, who 
advocated the’ cause of “free silver’? and 
supported Mr. Bryan in his political cam- 
paigns,—surely such a person is a sufficient 
oddity to challenge attention. One wants 
to know how such an ardent democrat got 
on among the aristocrats. It is unusual 
material for a good story, and the story is 
well told. It also throws a good deal of 
light on the currents of thought running 
through the Episcopal Church in this coun- 
try which seem a little inexplicable to the 
outsider. On the whole one does not derive 
from it great hope that this church is likely 
to advance much from its ancient standards. 
They who dream of modernizing its spirit 
appear to have a large and none too promis- 
ing task before them; but Bishop Spaulding 
makes a truly heroic figure wrestling with 
the huge problem, and perhaps he accom- 
plished more than we can now measure. At 
least, he was a notable champion for democ- 


‘racy and freedom; and it is good to have 


his record put into permanent form by one 
capable of understanding his hopes and 
aims. 


MoHAMMEDANISM: Lectures on its Origin, 
its Religious and Political Growth, and its 
Present State. By C. Snouck Hurgronje. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1916. 
$1.50 net.—For those who really wish to 
learn something about Mohammedanism, 
the books of a very few men are indispens- 
able while most others are not only super- 
fluous but misleading. Of these helpful 
books this is one of the most recent and best. 
It contains the American Lectures on the 
t | History of Religions, Series of 1914-15. 
Now that the Yale University Press has put 
forth a good translation of Goldziher’s Mo- 
hammed and Islam, it is possible for the 
English reader to get some clear and trust- 
worthy notion of a religion which is of great 
present interest. Of these writers Prof. 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., speaks as follows: ‘‘Al- 
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by himself, Professors Goldziher and Snouck 
Hurgronje are the two leading Arabic schol- 
ars of the age, recognized as such the world 
over, and English readers are indeed fort- 
unate to have at their disposal two works 
of such commanding interest and authorita- 
tive status that complement one another.” 
Prof. Hurgronje treats of the origin of Islam, 
its religious and political development and 
its relation to modern thought. Especially 
instructive is his account of Catholic Mo- 
hammedanism and the liberal and con- 
servative Protestant sects. The student 
who, has some acquaintance with other 
religions and is interested in comparative 
will find this book very valuable. Notwith- 
standing the seeming rigidity of Mohamme- 
danism, the author feels a touch of blasphemy 
in Kipling’s words,— 
‘*Fast is East and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet.” 


Twenty years of study and of daily conversa- 
tion with Mohammedans has convinced him 
that ‘‘between Islam and the modern world 
an understanding 7s to be attained, and that 
no period has offered a better chance of 
furthering it than the time in which we are 
living.” 


Literary Notes. 


Published originally twenty years ago, 
and recently out of print, Israel Abrahams’ 
Jewish Life in the Middle Ages has just been 
reissued. 


Although but recently published, Messrs. 
Henry Holt & ‘Co. announce that Prof. 
John Dewey’s German Philosophy and Poli- 
tics has already gone into a third edition. 


Carolyn Wells and Gelett Burgess have 
just written in collaboration a moving-pict- 
ure scenario for Julian Eltinge to act in. 
The Mark of Cain, by Miss Wells, has just 
been sold by her—as to film rights—to a 
moving-picture company. 


The Macmillan Company is announcing 
for publication the latter part of July a new 
novel by a new writer—Christine, by Alice 
Cholmondeley. ‘This is described as the very 
unusual story of a young woman who goes 
to Berlin shortly before the outbreak of the 
war to study music. 


No flower rewards culture with a more 
generous display of form and color, or gives 
less trouble in proportion to results, com- 
ing up each season without replanting, than 
the peony, about which Mrs. Harding has 
written The Book of the Peony, published by 
Lippincotts. The color plates 
pretty. 


B. C. Forbes says in the August American 


Magazine: ‘Transportation is ranked as our 
second industry, with its 1,500,000 em- 
Ployees on steam railroads alone and its 
almost $20,000,000,000 of invested capital. 
There will be comparatively little disloca- 
tion of skilled employment in railroading 
proper; but, as in Europe, a movement has 
already set in to install women as clerical 
workers, and we are likely to see this substi- 
tution of women for men carried to consider- 
able length on our railroads, our street cars, 
our elevated roads, and our subways.” 
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went to the Sonmnidid and ate all the corn he |‘ 
wanted, and did not keep a bit. ‘A queer] ‘Tl give you one ‘more chance,’ said she. 
fairy,’ said he, ‘to tell me to keep a little corn, ‘Yonder isa fine, fat bug. Eat all you want, — bal 
when I can come here any time I want toand|but be sure to keep a little?’ The ant 
get all I want.’ minded this time, you may be sure, and a 

“On went the fairy, and met a big, buzzing | large piece of bug was put into his cellar. 

bumblebee. ‘Hello, Mr. Bumblebee!’ said} ‘Just then, along came Mr. Chipmunk. 
she. ‘Where are you going?’ ‘To the}‘Thank you so much for your advice,’ said 
garden,’ said he, ‘to get some honey for my|he._ ‘My storehouse is full of acorns for the. 
dessert.’ ‘Do not eat it all,’saidshe. ‘Keep| winter, and I have three good meals a day, 


A Home Picture. 


Oh, the happy little home when the sun shone out, 
- And the busy little mother got the children all about; 
“And Johnny fetched the water, and Tommy brought the 
wood, 
And Billy-boy tied both his shoes, as every laddie should— 
And Dannie rocked the cradle with a clatter and a song, 
_ To make the little sister grow so pretty and so strong. 


Ahem 
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Ee Oh, the sweet peas and the morning-glories climbing}q little. Winter is coming.’ ‘Humph!’ | and four if I want them. Please come to see 
hag Rome round the door, said Mr. Bum d i , spe : - 
Rey Z - And the tender vine of shadow with its length across the blebee, and that is all he would | how SHUS Iam.’ The fairy went with him 
ay ea we. aay , to his nest, and there she saw his stock of 
be “%y geht Oh, the “pinies” and the roses, and the quiver of the grass, ae ee S$ or ot ee oe vs rjnuts; and what-else do.you, think sheisaw® 
Bye. ee And the cheery call of friendship from the neighbors as Ant!’ said she. Where are you going? ~ ‘Up|. “What?” asked Gordon. 
aatr they pace. a tall grass-stalk for a worm for dinner,’ said “Why,” said grandmother, “Mr. Chip- 
2 ae Oh, the scuffle and the shouting, and the little mother’s | the ant. ‘Do not eat him all,’ said the fairy. | munk had taken down the old framed motto 
34 laugh ‘Keep a little. Winter is coming.’ The| ‘Home, Sweet Home’ that hung on his wall, ‘<7 
ie ame As a rabbit starts up somewhere, and her “great helps” | ant laughed as hard as he could. ‘What a|and cn ethad Mrs. Chipmunk sat embroidering 
ae scamper off. crazy fairy YP said he. f a new one to hang in its place, and the new 
Oh, the happy little home when the twilight fell, _ ‘The me was bout to ‘skip through | one said, ‘Keep a Little. 77 
And all along the meadow rang the old cow-bell WSCe Sey er 2 fence, when all at once C8. the When the story was finished, Gordon went 
With a tinkle that is music through the rushing of the top she spied a striped chipmunk. Hello, | to the store, and when he came back what do 
" years— Mr. Chipmunk!’ said she. ‘Where are you|you think he had bought? The top for 
- And I see the little mother in the tremble of the tears, going?’ ‘To the sweet-acorn tree for little|five cents, a pencil for one cent, and only 
And I hear her happy laughter as she cries, “The boys | sweet acorns,’ saidhe. ‘Donoteatthemall,’|one stick of candy for another cent. He 
have come,” ; . . said she. ‘Keep a little. Winter is coming.’ | brought his bank to grandmother, and said,— 
And we now she's getting supper in the happy Jimi home| ‘The little chipmunk stopped and thought.| “Grandmother, I think that Fairy Keep-a- 
—Louise R. Baker, in Locomotive Engineers’ Journal. “All right.’ id he. ‘ Thank f Ui ‘ 
neht (coe ank you for telling | Little would be pleased now, for I kept three 
: me. I'll remember,’ and away he whisked. | cents out of the ten, and I’m always going 
“oe . . 
The Fairy K Lit! Well, after the fairy had had her walk and | to keep a little of everything I get to spend— 
€ Tairy iheep-a- €- was coming back the weather changed, and a | even if I get only a penny, and have to keep it 
cold wind blew the dry leaves around and | ajj!” L = 
f BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE. made everything shiver that could shiver at} “I think,” said grandmother, smiling, “I~ 
all; for the fairy’s walk had lasted for several] can hear the Fairy Keep-a-Little dancing 
Once upon a time there was a little boy,| weeks. As she was running briskly along | for joy, and singing too!” 
ee named Gordon, who had a shiny, new ten- | she heard a little whining noise, and suddenly ; 
x cent piece given him by his grandfather. saw Mr. Squirrel. ‘What is the matter?’ : A f 
43 “Now,” said Gordon, ‘I am going to the|said she. ‘I’m so hungry,’ said he, ‘and I The Legend of Egypt’s Mystic Lotus. 
S store to buy me a top, and a pencil, and some} can’t find a thing to eat.’ ‘Did you save a ; 
: é IE D URIER. 
candy!” little when I told you to?’ said she. ‘No,’ HUST ie aa t 


said he, ‘but now I wish I had.’ ‘I'll give 
you one more chance,’ said she. ‘Over in 
the corner you will find a fine hickory-tree. 
Take all the nuts you wish, but this time be 
sure to keep a little!’ ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘I’ll 
remember,’ and off he went, ate a few nuts 
so he was not so hungry, and carried some to 
a hole in the trée for winter. 

“The fairy heard another little whining 
sound, and out from behind a tree came Mr. 
Woodchuck, so hungry he did not know what | 
to do. ‘Didn’t you keep a little of the corn 
you found in the field?’ asked the fairy. 


One summer evening the fairies Thought 
and Fancy carried me far away to the home _ 
of the Wind. ‘There I heard his deep voice — 
mingling in conversation with the soft, lisp- 
ing tones of his children, the Breezes, for the 
entire family was assembled in his castle. It 
was small wonder that the outside world was 
hot and sultry. 

“Father, tell us a story,” presently said 
Seabreeze, one of his tall sons. 

“A story in song,” cried his fair daughter, 
Zephyr. 

The Wind assented. In tones like the 


“T should not spend it all if I were you,” 
said grandmother. 
“Why not?” asked Gordon. 
“5 _  “T should keep a little of it so that some 
day when you want something else more 
_ than you want these things, you will have the 
: : money for it.” 
; “Oh, but I’ll have some more money by 
: then!’’ said Gordon. ‘‘ Well, you are not at 
all sure about that,’ said grandmother. ‘No 
one ever is. Before you run down to the 
store, you sit down here on my little stool, 
and I’ll tell you a fine story.” 


f - Gordon thought no one in the world could |‘No,’ said he, ‘but I wish I had.’ ‘Well,’ | notes of a great melodious organ, he began:— 
- tell such fine stories as grandmother; so|said she, ‘I’ll give you one more chance. In|] ,, ! , 3 + 
tae he sat down on her little stool, folded his | the second field from here you will find some ng Gyelt in Heypt.2eecett uhh ene 
- ; 3 2 ‘ ; : amed for his wisdom and his princely heart. 
hands in his lap, and was ready to listen. corn still left. T ake all you want, but be] +p... centuries Sane See tale be asl 
“Once upon a time,” said grandmother, | sure to keep a little!’ Off went the wood-| {ts fingers on the warm lips of the past, > 
“there was a little fairy who lived in the}chuck. He ate enough to stop the hunger,} And made them mute; ere the great silent Sphinx, 
Wang woods. She was starting out for a walk one} and took a lot into his home under a stump | Still as the ages, raised its massive head, ive 4 
Pras day, when she met a squirrel. for winter. And stared with stony eyes across the land. i 
Cay ee “<«Hello, Mr. Squirrel!’ said she. ‘Where}] “‘Buzz, buzz, buzz!’ went something on| The peopie loved their king; his constant care = ‘ 
2 are you going?’ ‘To the beech-trees to get | the ground, and there lay Mr. Bumblebee so| Ws that his reign should be of truth and good. — he 
some nuts to eat,’ said he. ‘Good!’-said|cold and hungry he could not fly. ‘I am so a had a daughter, lovely.asis night, =" i 
‘ ae es, tar-crowned, and flooded by the silver moon. 
ine she. But remember not to eat them all. | hungry!’ said he. Didn't you save any of Her eyésixrers atk and béwutifuls diiett dep tia f! u's 
4 Keep a little. Winter is coming.’ The] the honey you found?’ said she. ‘No,’ said} Refected the clear crystal of her soul; — uv 
. squirrel thought that was a queer thing to|he, ‘and I wish I had.’ ‘I'll give you one] Now hope, joy, love, but ever purity. 
*y say, and he went off to the beech-trees and] more chance,’ said she. ‘Beyond the trees] Hernamewas Lota. Often whenthesun 
Heer ate all the nuts he could find. There were] you will find some fairy flowers. Take all| Went out in glory through the western gates, 
a not many that year and it was too early for}the honey you want, but be sure to keep a| Her white-robed figure, with attendant maids," 
% a2 them to be ripe, but he ate all he could find, | little!’ She waved her wand, and he became bebe gtr eats of zal 


warm enough to fly. He found the flowers, 
ate a wee bit of honey, and took the rest to 
his hive for winter. 

“There was a scratching sound on i 
ground, and ithere was Mr. Ant Kickin PSE] 
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EY dee anyway. — 
eee “The fairy went on, and pretty soon she 
- found a woodchuck. ‘Hello, Mr. Wood- 

chuck!’ said she. ‘Where are you going?’ 
‘To the cornfield,’ said he, ‘to get some corn 
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“The king fell ill om ay, and y he 
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: et prayed the gods to spare her father’ s life. 
Tn answer to her prayer.a solemn voice 

z Broke through the stillness: ‘Wouldst thou epare his life, 
Daughter of Egypt, thou must give thine own.’ 


“She sought again the chamber where he iay 
In deathlike sleep, and pressed one farewell kiss 
Upon his brow. Then, flitting out once more, 
She sought the border of the rushing Nile. 
With lovely face raised to the evening sky, 
There Egypt’s royal princess stood alone, 
And ne’er more queenly or more beautiful. 
Tt was the hour of sunset. Every wave 
That rose and dimpled on the river’s breast 
Caught fire from the splendor of the sky. 
‘Day, thou hast been both jong and sad,’ she cried, 
‘Now let me leave this rosy world with thee.’ 
Then with a prayer she plunged into the deep 
Cool waters, and was lost to mortal sight; 
And all was silent save the river’s song. 


“Within the great king’s chamber quiet dwelt. 
And Death seemed waiting-just without the door 
To enter in and take his voiceless reign. 
5: When lo! the king rose suddenly and spoke: 
*The gods have told me in a dream,’ he said, 
‘I die not, but—aias that this should be!— 
My daughter’s life they asked instead of mine.’ 


“Then grief fell on the kingdom and the king, 
Grief like a gloomy cloud that hides the stars, 
While long and sadiy was the princess mourned. 


“But lo! where she had yielded up her life, 
A strange new flower rose above the tide, 
And rested on the bosom of the Nile, 
Like one fair star upon the evening’s breast. 
And so was Egypt’s mystic lotus born.” 


_ The Wind ceased, and all his children ap- 
plauded. ‘The story pleased them. 

““Now I must away to the ocean, father,” 
said Seabreeze. With a farewell he was gone. 
Zephyr went to kiss the flowers while they 
slept. Summer-breeze departed for the 
South. One by one they went until all had 
disappeared except the Wind himself. Pres- 
ently he, too, made ready for a journey, and 
all was lonely and quiet in his castle hall. 


When Billy was Tardy. 


This is the story of the way a nail in the 
fence of Billy Allen’s garden kept the fourth- 
grade room in the Lincoln School from 
winning the beautiful flag that the teacher 
and pupils had set their hearts on. It really 
was not the fault of the nail, as you shall see, 
for the nail had its own work to do, and 
would rather have been doing it than making 
trouble for the fourth-grade room. 

The story of that nail goes back to last 
summer, when Billy was helping his father 
2 fasten some boards that had worked loose in 
the garden fence. 

“T can drive nails, father; let me hammer 
‘some of them,” he begged. 

His father handed him the hammer, and 
Billy did very well indeed—for a time; but 
Seidet had driven three or four nails he 
_ suddenly y tired of his task and dropped the 


; pe aid not seem important to 
iiaiien. left one nail driven only 
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have a single tardy mark for the week holds 
the flag for the following week. Some weeks 
no room earns the flag, and then it remains 
locked up in a closet. Billy’s room, the 
fourth-grade room, has not yet had the flag 
once; but there was one week when it looked 
as if that room were surely going to win. 
When Friday came it was the only room in 
the big building that had no tardy marks. 

Billy lives very near the schoolhouse, and 
he had not been late all the term. It was 
no fault of his that the room had not won the 
flag long before. Of course he would not be 
the one to fail it now! 

But on that Friday morning he slept a 
little later than usual. When he dressed, the 
buttons would not stay buttoned and there 
seemed to be more of them than usual. 
Then he wanted an extra slice of toast, and 
had to wait while his mother prepared it. 
By the time he was ready to start it lacked 
only four minutes of nine. 

“Lots of time!’”’ he cried, when he kissed 
his mother and put on his cap. ‘I'll go 
through the garden. It’s a short cut.” 

Billy ran down the garden walk and 
clambered to the top of the fence. The 
school yard lay just beyond. The pupils 
were watching, and they clapped their 
hands when they saw Billy coming. But 
Billy did not jump off the fence. He sat 
there and acted as if he were trying to take 
something out of the pocket of his trousers. 
His mother ran to the door. 

“Billy, do hurry!” og urged. 
nine!”’ 

Then the teacher of Billy’s room came to 
the window and called sharply :— 

“William Allen, do not sit on that fence 
an instant longer! The last bell will ring in 
a minute and you will be tardy!” 

Still Billy sat on the fence, although it was 
plain now that he was trying to climb down. 
His mother saw that something was wrong, 
and ran down the garden path. Bill began 
to struggle harder. There was a sound of 
tearing, and Billy fell to the ground with a 
big hole in his trousers. Just then the bell 
rang. Billy’s room had lost the flag. 

“Tt was an old nail!’ complained Billy, 
crying bitterly, as he climbed back over the 
fence and walked to the house to have his 
trousers ménded before he went to school. 
“Tt had no business there, anyway!’’ 

But later when he and his father talked 
it over, he remembered about the nail that 
he had left half driven; and the lesson that 
Billy has learned is one that he is not likely 
to forget.—Blanche Stuart, in The Youth’s 
Companion. 


“Tt’s almost 


Children who live in America would think 
it very funny to see an elephant making him- 
self handy around the house. He will bring 
two or three pails of water from the spring 
at one time, carrying them all hung carefully 
on his trunk, he will help make the butter 
by turning the churn, or he will stir the 
porridge with a spoon while it is cooking. 
When well trained, he will even act as nurse- 
maid for the small children, carrying the 
baby around in his trunk or fetching back 
the little one who is creeping too far for 
ape i —Adapted from the Bankasine. 
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“Mother,” ” said hay 
for Christmas?’ 

“Dear me!” said Billy’s mother. 
don’t know of a single thing that I want.” 

“But you must say you want things,’ 
said Billy. “You must—it’s a sort of game. 
It doesn’t matter whether you really want 
the things or not.” 

“Oh, I didn’t understand,” said nde, 
entering into the game. “Well, then, let 
me see. I should like a diamond pin.” 

“And what else?” said Billy. ‘You must 
want more.” 

“T want a long sealskin ulster.” 

“Say something else—say lots of things.” 

“T want a new carriage and a lace collar 
and some curtains for baby’s room.” 

“Mother,” said Billy, coming close to her 
side and speaking earnestly, ‘‘don’t you want 
a card like that one I painted this morning?” 

“Oh, dear, yes,” said mother, quickly. 
“T should love to have a beautiful card like 
those you paint.” 

Billy went to the window and looked out 
at the snow, and the sparrows hopping on the 
walk that ran down to the street. 

After a minute or two he came to mother’s 
side again. “‘ Mother,” he said very solemnly, 
“T won’t say which, ’cause I don’t want to 
spoil your surprise; but one of those things 
you told me you want you’re surely going to 
get for Christmas.”’ 

Mother leaned over and kissed his bright 
little face, and said softly, ‘‘I do wonder 
which it will be.”—St. Nicholas. 


‘what #6 you want 
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Mother had been trying to teach little 
three-year-old Dorothy to spell her name, 
but with poor success. At last she said that 
no one would think her very smart if she 
couldn’t spell her own name. ~ “Well,’’ 
exclaimed Dorothy, “‘why didn’t you just 


call me cat, and then it would be easy to, 


spell. Big names make little girls tired.”— 
Sacred Heart Review. 


We were trying to teach our little lad, 
aged five years, to speak well of the absent. 
At dinner he began to relate a personal 
encounter between himself and another 
little boy, and, seeing reproof on our faces, 
he halted for a minute, and then resumed, 
with a deep sigh, “Well, mother, Roy is a 
real’ strong boy,”’—another sigh,—‘and— 
he’s got a good education!’’—Youth’s Com- 


panion. 
Children’s Mission 


The 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Children in me form of need are given practical hel; 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 

in lly chosen foster homes. 

Thon. witite forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without sarge oF or a moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with 

The Sunday-schools give ini ne but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PrEsIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierxk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Mey R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, “MD., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
ag Caroline F: Freamin, N Nathaniel T, Kidder, Dudley 
Rev. Po ES : 
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- communities 


"Experiment nae Achievement in 
; Church (Union. 


That is a significant and sensible experi- 
ment of the Universalist and Unitarian 
congregations in Concord, N.H. They have 
placed their establishments on a war basis 
by combining their organizations so far as 
‘worship and administration are concerned, 
thus reducing to a marked degree the cost of 


' maintenance, increasing their effectiveness, 


and setting an example to churches through- 
out the country in fellowship, unity, and 
co-operation. Both ministers continue in 
office. 

The details involved in the undertaking, 
if it shall continue after the war, are many 


and difficult, but the pastors of the churches, 


Rev. Roger Etz, Universalist, and Rev. 
Howard Rees Williams, Unitarian, and the 
officers, are proceeding with great care and 
are seasoned against expecting or attempting 
the impossible for the present. 

The waste in church financing in smaller 
where a _ half-dozen  over- 
proud and puny congregations languish, 
perpetuating little-minded differences which 
are Christless, and hiring pitiably, wickedly 
underpaid clergymen,—this is the shameful 


~reproach of ministerial and lay church leaders, 


and a source of silent grief to hosts of every- 
day business men who make no pretence at 


understanding the subtle ways of the Lord, 


as declared by sectarian zealots, but who 


believe just the same that the zealots are] 


retailing buncombe. 

These remarks are in no material sense 
applied to Concord, which is a larger and 
more prosperous community than many 
others that everybody knows for their mean 
and mangy church buildings, their im- 
poverished spiritual life, and their almost 
complete impotence in the life of the towns 
and indeed of most of their own parishioners. 

If these Concord churches achieve the great 
result, which will require masterful attention 
to details peculiar to such a great enterprise, 


‘with little of precedent to guide them; 


which will also require sane Christian toler- 
ance in the differences which are tolerable 
because they are differences,—it may come 
about that the greatest problem of religion 
in the towns will be solved. Church people 
will await with eagerness the fuller working 
out of the plans, which have been happily 
called ‘‘the Concord idea.’ 

By a coincidence in name, in Concord 
Junction, Mass., there has been a union 
church for nearly thirty years. The recent 
ordination and installation of Mr. Alfred 
Wheeler Stone, a graduate of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, as pastor, was an important 
event, in which the whole community joined. 
The history of the church is not less interest- 
ing for being plain. 

According to Rev. William J. Batt, chaplain 
emeritus of the Massachusetts Reformatory, 
which is in the town, ‘‘the church is the re- 
sult of ‘getting together’ instead of working 
on sectarian and competitive lines. Forty 
years ago, where the thriving village of Con- 


- cord Junction now is, there was little besides 


the railroad depot and a few scattered houses. 
The coming of the prison brought in new 
people, some of them church members of 
different names. Prior to 1890 there was a 
small Sabbath-school. Some evening preach- 


_ ing had been done in a hall finished off over 


a store. In 1889, a communion service hay- 


uy ‘ 


it was proposed that we covenant together 
to help one another live the Christian life in 
Concord Junction. All joined hands and 
sealed that covenant then and there at the 
sacred table. ; 

“The getting-together spirit was growing 
and so was the village; but could we ever hope 
for a minister and regular church services? 
Some said, ‘Let us go to Boston to the 
Missionary Society and they will help us 
get a minister, and build a meeting-house.’ 
Others replied: ‘You go, if you wish, but 
we cannot go with you. If you make a 
denominational church, we shall come in, 
and pay, and work with you, but we cannot 
conscientiously ask any society to spend 
missionary money in old Concord. If we 
all keep together, on a union basis, we are 
able to pay for what we get, and prosper with 
what we pay for.’ 

“The question was sent to Andover, if 
they knew any young man who would like 
to come down and see a place where there 
was little yet accomplished. W. W. Camp- 
bell of the 1890 class came down for a Sunday 
visit, and stayed with us nearly eighteen 
years. After a while we said publicly that 
we had taken a church name, that we had a 
church organization, a pastor and deacons, 
Sabbath-school, a weekly prayer-meeting, 
a Christian Endeavor Society, a considerable 
membership, a Ladies’ Union, and other good 
things, and we now had a meeting-house of 
our own and we wished the public would 
kindly recognize us as a church. Our 
right to that standing has never since been 
questioned, as far as we know. Mr. Camp- 
bell had a very successful pastorate, and 
enjoyed the affection and respect of all the 
people. 

“Our next pastor during a period of six 
or seven years saw our membership still 
further enlarged, and led us in building a 
new and up-to-date church and helped us in 
many other ways. Nearly a year ago, being 
pastorless, we invited a graduate of Andover 
Seminary of the 1916 class. We had done 
other things, but had never called an 
ordaining or installing council. We thought 
we ought to be able to do it, and resolved 
to try. We issued a letter, not very con- 
ventional to be sure, but at least genuine, 
and sent it to about forty churches of all 
names and to individuals. We sent it to 
Catholic churches in token of good-will, as to 
all others. We said, for example, in the 
letter :— 

““We hereby invite all the churches in 
Concord, and of the towns adjoining 
Concord, that may be moved to do so, to 
come together by their delegates, in our 
house of worship, on Friday, June 22, at a 
quarter past three o’clock in the afternoon, 
to make such review of our action as they 
may wish, and to consider this field of re- 
ligious labor; and also, if not already ac- 
quainted with Mr. Stone, to become so 
acquainted; and to consider his fitness for 
pastoral work among us; and if it shall seem 
good to them to do so, to join in ordaining 
and installing services at seven o’clock in the 
evening.’ - 

“When the day came a_ considerable 
company were present. We asked the 
company to organize in their own way, and 
fulfil our request. Eminent men in the 
denominations were present, but seemed to 
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done. No exception was eich to anythii 
in our pastor. On the contrary, our pastor 


‘was very warmly approved, and with perfect © 


unanimity the meeting voted to proceed to 
the ordination and installation. 
“President Beach of Bangor Theological 


Seminary preached a very powerful sermon. 


Other well-known clergy took other parts, 
including Rev. Loren B. Macdonald, 
Unitarian; Rev. Smith O. Dexter, Episco- 
palian; Prof. Daniel Evans, Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary; and Rev. George A. Tewks- 
bury, Congregationalist. The house was 
full of people. 

“Tn these thirty years we have never had 
a division on any sectarian issue. We have 
a baptistry, a beautiful lake is close by, and 


we have had baptism in every form, as- 


candidates preferred. We have been as 
free from friction of any sort as other 
congregations usually are. We welcome 
members by whatever confession they wish 
which includes the covenant that from the 
first has held us together. Is not this thirty 
years a good test of the union principle?”’ 


Shoals Conference at New Castle. 


The Unitarian Summer Meetings Asso- 
ciation is ready to admit that it is possible 
to hold a successful series of meetings some- 
where besides on Star Island, something which 
a year ago would have seemed impossible. 
Those members who gathered for the week 
of meetings conducted at The Wentworth, 
New Castle, N.H., were unanimous in their 
satisfaction over the beauties of the location 
and the unfailing courtesy of the hotel 
management. ‘The lectures were in no wise 
disturbed by the other activities of the 
popular hostelry, and each was attended by 
a good number of other guests of the house. 
Nevertheless, in the distance Star Island rose 
out of the sea, with its cluster of buildings 
like a white city—desirable but unattain- 
able—never for an instant relaxing its hold 
on the first place in the hearts of all Shoalers. 
Several trips to the island were made by 
small parties during the week, and on one of 
these occasions a brief devotional service was 
held in the little meeting-house. Rev. Dr. 
Earl M. Wilbur of Berkeley, Cal., offered 
prayer from the ancient pulpit, and the little 
assemblage sang ‘‘ America.” 

The week opened on Sunday, July 8, when 
most of the members assembled attended 
morning service in the old Portsmouth church. 
Rev. Alfred Gooding, long pastor of .the 
church, preached on ‘“‘Short Cuts,’”’ contend- 
ing that, while the modern idea is to seek 
for the quick way to results, God’s way in- 
volves a long process of growth or evolution. 
In the evening, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot 
took charge of a vesper service at which the 


choir of the Portsmouth church furnished the - 


Mr. Eliot spoke on the two idealisms 
the practical ideals to which 


music. 
in human life: 


it is possible for man to attain, those things _ 
which make up the honorable, self-respecting 


life; and the perfectly pure idealism which 


no illusions about attaining to the 
but believes that by aspiring 
impossible ideals he may nial 


oc. 


annual | maeSbing:-4fas: held Friday <silbas 


ares with the president, Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, 


‘in the chair. The officers elected were: 
Honorary president, Mr. Thomas H. Elliott, 
Lowell; president, Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, 
Wellesley Farms; vice-presidents: Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, Boston; Mrs. Chandler 
W. Smith, Wollaston; Mr. Arthur G. 
Everett, Brighton; secretary, Miss Minnie 
Packard, Quincy; treasurer, Alden V. Keene, 
Watertown; directors for three years: Miss 
Ellen O. Peck, Providence; Miss Grace R. 
Torr, Peabody; Mr. J. Murray Quimby, 
Wellesley Hills. ; 

Resolutions were passed expressing the 
Association’s appreciation of the hospitality 
and unfailing courtesy of the manager of the 
hotel, and his associates, and of the kindly 
co-operation of the director of the hotel or- 
chestra in helping to make a success of the 
musical evening. Resolutions were also 
passed expressing profound gratitude and 
appreciation of all the speakers and musicians, 
and of the generous action of Mr. Marvin, 
who was to manage the Oceanic for the season 
of 1917, in withdrawing all claims against the 
Association for his contract for the season. 
The Association unanimously passed a 
resolution stating that ‘the Unitarian 
Summer Meetings Association desires to 
place itself on record as favoring National 
Prohibition for the duration of the war, a 

py of this resolution to be sent to President 
Wilson.” A resolution of sympathy to the 
families of those members who have passed 
away during the past year was voted, and the 
president asked that he be informed of 
deaths which occur in the membership. By 


- vote of the meeting, the hymn written by 


Katherine Lee Bates was approved: as a 
national hymn. The president spoke of the 
good accomplished by the contribution of 
1916 for student assistants in Berkeley and 
Lincoln, and was authorized to send out a 
letter to members urging a continuation of 
financial interest in those projects during 
the present year. The claims of the Chris- 
tian Register upon the loyal support of all 
Unitarians were discussed at considerable 
length, and a show of hands disclosed the 
fact that eighty-five per cent. of those present 
at the meeting were readers of the Register. 
A committee was named to act as a committee 
to encourage subscriptions to the Register 
in every way possible. 

The music for the meetings has been in 
charge of Mrs. Chandler W. Smith. One 
evening was devoted to a song recital of folk- 
songs of France, given in costume, by Miss 
Bessie Talbot Salmon, assisted by the hotel 
orchestra, which gave several numbers. 
Miss Eleanor Whittemore, violinist, and Mr. 
William Weston, accompanist, furnished 
another musical evening at which Mrs. 
Slade of Quincy gave several soprano solos. 

_ Alliance afternoon was devoted to the sub- 
-“Woman’s Work in the National 
_ Crisis.”” Mrs. Prescott Keyes of Concord, 
‘Mass., described her work for war relief, 
bine) W. K. Robbins of Manchester, 
I., spoke at length about the work of the 
Recnasingith mahicls, she is actively con- 


smecting, 


Most of the ntity 3 of the ith. made ri 
addresses. Prof. Kirsopp Lake of Cambridge 
gave an illustrated lecture on ‘The Monks 
of Mt. Athos,” which was an account of a 
personal visit to these monks who are a 
survival of medieval days. Prof. Lake also 
spoke on “Problems after the War.” He 
pointed out how economical units have far 
outgrown political or national units, and the 
life of each of the different countries has so 
linked up with the others economically that 
they can never again be separated without 
great injury. In the future dual control will 
be necessary—a large control for economic 
interests and another for national interests. 

Mr. Chafles Zueblin addressed the Asso- 
ciation on ‘‘Pan-Preparedness.”’ The speaker 
urged the importance of a revised attitude 
toward immigration, in which there should be 
no race discriminations, and said that a 
unified nation was impossible with public 
utilities in private hands. He believes that 
every boy and every girl should be a conscript 
to public service, giving one year to public 
works, and claims that the army should be 
a working army, not a standing army. In 
his second lecture, on “‘ Federalism and World 
Organization,’ Mr. Zueblin said that 
America’s great contribution to the world 
has been the federal plan which has been a 
model for many other countries. The Postal 
Union is the most potent international or- 
ganization in the world, working with less 
friction and greater efficiency than any other 
world-wide organization, sugg esting the pos- 
sibility of universal law, which i is greater than 
international law. 

Rev. W. W. Fenn, D.D., talked on the 
“Humor of the Bible,” illustrating his ad- 
dress by reading passages to show this aspect 
of the Bible. He gave later a delightful lect- 
ure on “‘ Whittier as a New England Poet.” 

The Association was also fortnuate to 
have two addresses by Rev. Dr. Earl M. 
Wilbur, president and organizer of the 
Pacific School for the Ministry. Mr. Wilbur 
is spending a sabbatical half-year in Boston, 
where he is preparing a History of Unitarian- 
ism, which he hopes will be published next 
year. He discussed ‘‘Problems of Evil” 
and showed that although the system of the 
world admits evil yet at each approach to the 
problem we find that the evil is less than the 
alternatives which suggest themselves. Mr. 
Wilbur gave an evening lecture to close the 
week’s programme, in which he took for his 
subject, ‘A visit to the Unitarians of Tran- 
sylvania.” ‘This address was illustrated by 
slides from a collection made by the late 
John Fretwell of England. 

Rey. Charles F. Potter of Marlboro, Mass., 
but recently of Edmonton, Can., gave a very 
interesting address about the latter city, 
under the title, ‘A British Outpost in Time 
of War,” describing the geography and general 
character of Edmonton and the surrounding 
country, and especially the response which 
that little city has made since the war began, 

Most of the members of the Association 
left The Wentworth on Saturday, July 14, 
but several remained over Sunday and on into 
the next week, Foal to leave so charming a 
spot. J-cktDs 


A Mahometan mosque has been estab- 


.| lished in Lausanne, Switzerland, by the ex- 


Khedive of Egypt. 
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N. S. HOAGLAND, 


You never can tell; sometimes it turns out 
better than you expected; so it is best to 
give yourself and the minister the benefit of 
the doubt. That is to say, if you happen to 


be away from home and among strangers over _ 


Sunday, make the best of it. Go to church. 
If you have the habit it will be easy, but 
easier still to stay away having no reputation 
to maintain. Some good people who are the 


soul of loyalty to the home church are in 


this respect like David. When they are 


strangers in a strange land they feel no call. 


to worship at the local altars. But the 
experience of one wayfaring man is that to 
meet with those who worship, even though 
in a strange land, isnot a misfortune. Some- 
times it is exceptionally good fortune. One 
personal experience among many is here 
given. 

It was a Sunday in the middle of May, in 
the charming Plymouth County country, 
away out of sight of smokestacks and out 
of earshot of the trolley cars. The crash 
and rumble of steam-cars, if heard at all, 
was mellowed almost into music by the dis- 
tance; but the fields and forests and the very 
roadsides were green with the first freshness 
of grass and fern, and the birds since early 
dawn singing how glad they were to be alive, 
in tones of cheerful and ecstatic melody. It 
seemed quite proper, therefore, that man 
should seek some _ expression for the 
joy of living on such a day in such a 
world. 

The church, whatever its name and what- 
ever it is, still stands to help man cherish, 
direct, and express this primal and thoroughly 
wholesome emotion. There is only one 
church in the little village, so one is not 
bothered about making a choice. The 
matter of sectarian creed or of denomination 
does not rise to consciousness to disturb or 
divide the free outflow of one’s natural 
kindly and sympathetic feeling. The hour 
of service is at noon, not because the villagers 
are sinners above those in other places in 
regard to Sunday rising, but because their 
minister has two parishes. He lives in an- 
other town and holds his first service of the 
day there. ‘Then he drives his none too fast 
horse the five or more miles over the country 
roads, and doubtless the discerning animal 
pauses now and then to nibble a tempting bit 
of the luscious scenery while the driver with 
slackened rein is running over, in his mind, 
the main points of his sermon, for he does not 
carry it neatly folded in his pocket. Perhaps 
that is the reason why he was late that day; 
but he was the only one who was late. Many 
people have a horror of getting to church 
ahead of time, but these people were not in 
that class. 

The little church with its modest steeple 
gleamed white against the dark background 
of scrubby evergreen pine, in the sweet May 
sunshine. But why was no one entering or 
approaching the church doors? That was 
odd. Could there have been some mistake 
about the hour? In the vestibule a lusty 
young man was giving the bell rope a few 
gentle pulls. Was he just beginning to call 
the people to worship? Passing into the 
auditorium, half expecting to see empty 
pews, behold, the church was comfortably 


fuel They 
the Lord, all seated, quiet, expectant. There 
no one moving about. Was it a Quaker 

_* meeting? Quite the contrary. 
_ * The last stroke of the bell had scarcely 
ceased to sound when a business-looking man, 
seated in one of the front pews, got up in a 
: business-like’ way with a hymn book in his 
hand, and said, ‘‘Let us sing No. 35.’’ The 
: - congregation was the choir; and to the ac- 
“SOP companiment of the little organ they all sang. 
4 “3 There may have been some silent ones, but 
“Tes, their silence was not noticeable. Then 
the business man looked a little anxiously 
- out of the window, and said, “‘ We will sing 
‘another piece,” adding, ‘““The minister will 
surely come; he has not sent any word that 
i? he would not.” So they sang again and 
again, and finally, when it seemed that the 
business-looking man would have to assume 
at full charge of the service, the sermon, too, 
which, no doubt, he would have delivered 
_ with very little apology or embarrassment, — 

just then the minister came. 

The preacher was not flustered nor hurried 
—not a word or look apologetic. He promptly 
began or rather continued the service. He 
was good to look at,—a man hale, hearty, 
alert, keen-eyed, and of frank countenance, 
head held high above square shoulders, 
heavy brown hair turning just a little gray 
- around the edges. Here was a fine specimen 
of physical manhood, at nearly seventy years, 
two-thirds of which have been spent in the 
active ministry; his voice clear, forceful, and 
bs in perfect control, avoiding extremes of high 
} and low tones, yet flexible and vibrant. After 
silent prayer for his own personal need for 
divine help, the simple service proceeded. 
The singing was prompt and with feeling. 
There were no prayers read, but the minister 
prayed, from a full heart, for a worshipful 
spirit; no special pleading or narrow beseech- 
ing. The familiar phrases one expected to 
hear were absent. His reading of the 
Scriptures showed he had gotten away from 
all narrowness in their interpretation. ‘“‘I 
will read for the Scripture lesson,’’ he said, 
“two old poems.” Then he read ‘The 
Song of Deborah,” as given in the book of 
Judges, to which he joined the description of 
the perfect wife as found in the book of 
_ Proverbs. He followed with a poem of his 
rm own, although he did not call it such. It 
ms fitted in well with the other two. He 
Z described in vigorous words and _ short, 
compact lines his conception of the ideal 
woman of to-day as the mother of men. It 
made one listener think of Bret Harte’s lines, 


“The bravest battle that ever was fought, 
Was fought by the mothers of men.” 


There was no lugging in of higher criticism. 
a The preacher gave the congregation the bene- 
fit of looking at the Scriptures from the 
point of view of modern scholarship, without 
any attempt to argue the question. He 
did not recognize that there was any esi 

_ tion. 

‘The sermon was for Mothers’ Day, but it 
dealt less with the mothers in Israel than the 
mothers of humanity in all lands. Perhaps 
a disproportionate emphasis was placed on 

the militant women like Deborah, and 
Se Hannah Dustin; but grateful mention was 
made of Anne Hutchinson and Mary Dyer 
_—~—s as:«courageous witnesses of religious truth, 

in the face of persecution. Mary Dyer, he 


~ 


were literally waiting before 


was no one in the pulpit, no one in the choir, 


eet. for her iL 


aa in’ 


showed fomnernti of the same dauntless 
spirit in the service of the truth that Christ 
exemplified on Calvary. This was said in a 
matter-of-course way, as if he did not 


expect any one would contradict him; and, 


although the congregation for the most held 
to the old conceptions of evangelical theology, 
no one even shuffled a foot or coughed. Then 
he had some pertinent things to say about 


woman as the home maker and keeper; 


and how, as the mother of the race, her place 
It was a ringing appeal to 
Christian motherhood, the maintenance of 
loyalty and purity between the sexes,—all 


is supreme. 


brought home to each man and youth, 


matron and maid, in such a way that it may 


be doubted if there was a single person 
present who was not morally invigorated 
and spiritually uplifted and purified by this 
remarkable sermon heard ten weeks ago in 
the little white church. 


Attractions for Ministers at Meadville. 


The topics of Rev. William L. Sullivan’s 
lectures at Meadville, August 13, 14, and 
15, are as follows: ‘‘The Minister’s Quiet 
Hour,” ‘‘The Responsibility for Inner Dis- 
cipline,’”’ ‘Responsibility for Public Utter- 
ance,’ and “Our Need of Fortitude.” In 
addition Mr. Sullivan will give the public 
evening lecture, already advertised to the 
readers of the Register, on ‘‘Educational and 
Religious Factors in the Reconstruction of 
the World after the War.” So much in- 
terest has been shown by the ministers of 
the liberal churches in the topics of Mr. 
Sullivan’s lectures that it is hoped this 
definite announcement will reach all who 
may be able to attend any portion of the 
Social Service Institute at Meadville in 
season for them to make arrangements to 
spend at least one week in that pleasant 
town. 

Rey. Celia Parker Woolley will lecture 
on Saturday, August 11, on the vital ques- 
tions relating to “‘The Exodus of the Negroes 
from the South to the North.” The ter- 
rible occurrences at East St. Louis, which 
are a double shame and disgrace to our 
whole nation at a time when we are proudly 
declaring a purpose to “make the world 
safe for democracy,” make it obligatory 
upon every minister of religion and leader 
in moral debate to get all possible light upon 
the problem of race adjustment in the 
United States. No one is better fitted to 
deal with that problem than Mrs. Woolley, 
whose service as headworker of the Fred- 
erick Douglass Centre in Chicago has placed 
all who desire to see the principles of democ- 
racy applied to the Negroes of this country 
greatly in her debt. 

The special course on Mental Hygiene, 
in which Dr. Frankwood E. Williams gives 
five lectures, includes as special topics the 
following: “Fundamental Factors in the 
Production of Mental Disease,” ‘‘The Com- 
munity Value of Mental Hygiene,” ‘The 
Prevention of Mental Disease,” “The Rela- 
tion of Mental Disease to Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Vice, and Crime,” and “ Modern 
Methods in the Treatment of Mental Dis- 
ease.” 

As a part of the course dealing with social 
effort to decrease insanity and nervous dis- 
orders, the lectures of Prof. Anna Garlin 


— 


| arithmetic, reading, and wri 


Its Possibilities, or the ‘Rétstiok’ 
| Minister to the Nervously Weak and ‘Dis- 
ordered”; “The Relation of Modern Eco- 
nomic Conditions to Nervous Diseases’’; 
“Social Agencies for the Relief of Mental 
Strain”; and “The Church as an Agency 
for Increasing Mental Health.” In addi- 
tion to this intensive study of the one type 
of disease which is now increasing, and 
likely after the war to show a marked in-— 
crease, there will be three lectures on the 
new cults of religious faith and practice 
which deal specifically with problems of 
physical and mental disorder; namely, one 
by Prof. Spencer upon the various phases 
of “New Thought” and their ‘‘healing’’ 
methods; and two by Rev. Charles E. 
Snyder, on “Spiritualism” and on “‘ Christian 
Science.” ; 
This whole course touches the ministerial : 
function in our modern life closely, and offers 
to all ministers in the field a rare opportunity 
to consider the problems involved from the 
point of view of knowledge, rational thought, 
and reverence for all helpful agencies in the 
community. Limited scholarship aid is 
still to be secured toward the expenses of 
attendance upon the Social Service Institute 
if application is made at once to Rev. Walter 
C. Green, Librarian,- Meadville Theological 
School, Meadville, Pa. 


Making Our Soldiers Safe in the 
South. — 


SEVENTH PROVISIONAL TRAINING REGIMENT, 
Fort McPuerson, GA. _ 
One of the most conspicuous things in the 
regiment outside of regular line of duty is 
the work of the Y.M.C.A. It is not news 
that the Association has made good in the 
army. It answers the need in a big way. 
Especially is that true in Fort McPherson. 
The man in gray from the green building is 
much in demand. He belongs here. He is 
not an ornament, but a real asset. The 
officers and men are, if possible, more en- 
thusiastic about the Y.M.C.A. than the 
Secretaries who are in charge; and that is 
making a big claim, for the Secretary’s heart 
is in his work. He is ‘“‘in’’ his job.as well as 
“on”? it. } 
There are three Association buildings fully 
equipped and manned at Fort McPherson 
and the Engineers Regiment near the Fort, 
and ten more are being planned and built 
for the Silver Lake Cantonment near At- 
lanta, contemplating the services of a total 
of sixty-five Secretaries and assistants. The 
programme of the Association is a full day’s 
work which continues far into the night - 
every night. ; 
In an interview with Mr. W. W. Alexan- 
der, in charge of the work of the Y.M.C.A. 
here, I learned of the various kinds of service - 
offered the army. It is splendid. It is an 
inspiration to know about it. Of course we 
all know the Association hands out envelopes 
and paper, pens and ink, and a place to write 
a letter, free of cost, and reminds the boys - 


Then there are the indoor games, snd all he 
latest magazines, the grafonola, ‘and the 
piano. There are courses of st 


tional ies a 


-. 


~MAROS the st 
ings clubs are being organized, ably supple-. 
menting the army plan of four per cent. on) 
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all deposits. ‘The savings clubs plan to send 
‘money regularly to national banks or home, 
or both. 

The churches’ “honor roll’? has been in- 
troduced. The Y.M.C.A. therefore be- 
comes the connecting link between the sol- 
dier and his home church,—the Association, 
on the one hand, seeing to it that the soldier 
state where his church membership is held, 
‘and, on the other hand, encouraging that 
home church to post the honor roll and keep 
in touch with the boy. 

Fraternity rosters have been installed, and 


“many men have come into most pleasant 


touch with the'r old “‘fraters,’’ whom they 
did not know were in the regiment. An 
echo of college days is heard thereby. 

Moving pictureS serve as nothing else can 
to make the soldier in camp content. The 
restlessness which comes of monotonous 
routine is dissipated by the movie, and helps 
during off-hours to Keep our ‘“‘Sammies”’ off 
the street. 

The Association here is urging upon the 
public the ways in which all may serve the 
soldier, and it desires above all else to be 
used as a clearing-house for the public. In 
response to this appeal many speakers of 
note are to be heard in the Association 

- Auditorium; and, which is much needed, 
an attempt is being made, by a few at least, 
to interpret war to us in terms of religion, 
morals, and ethics. 

The entire South has responded nobly to 
the appeal of the Y.M.C.A. The- States 
have met their quota, and more. Men of 
means are not only giving money, but there 
are volunteers who are giving personal ser- 
vices without pay, doing what an untrained 
man could not do for the Association in the 
army. — ? 


Rev. William H. Ramsay. 


Mr. Ramsay died in Wellesley Hills, July 
14, in his sixty-first year. He was born in 
Ireland of Scotch-Irish parentage. Grow- 
ing to manhood there he became a Methodist 
minister and came to this country when he 
was twenty-seven years old. After a brief 
service in the Methodist ministry here, he 
entered the Harvard Divinity School and 
joined the Unitarian fellowship. He held 
pastorates among us in Middleboro, Mass., 
Manchester, N.H., Farmington, Me., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Louisville, Ky., and Wellesley 


Hills, Mass. In all these places without 


doubt he endeared himself as minister and 
man to a large circle of friends. He was a 
man of marked character, and possessed in 
some ways an unusual combination of quali- 
ties. Probably this was in part due to his 
natural inheritance, but also life had given 
him an unusual training, and by steadfast 
_ loyalty to high ideals he became in large 
a schoolmaster to himself. Some- 
the fervor of a Methodist he kept 


later period of intellectual de- 
- sporkigs of his mind al- 


| There was no counterfeit but only pure 
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ipouionan as fallible as 


Rae j gments are apt to be, but however | tan 


one might sound him he always rang true. 


metal-in his makeup. He has been a strong 
influence for good in many lives, and our 
household of faith has much cause to honor 
his memory. 


: Heredity and Success. 


WILLIAM C. ADAMS. 


Aaron Burr was the grandson of Jonathan 
Edwards, receiving thus all the noble heritage 
of that illustrious name; but the grandson’s 
life spelled moral failure. On the other hand, 
Jerry McAuley was brought up amid low 
surroundings, and lived the life of a common 
jail-bird, yet in his later career how he blessed 
humanity by his self-sacrificing slum and 
mission work! From these two extremes as 
examples it would seem that the contention 
of recent science, that we do not inherit 
acquired characteristics, holds good, and that 
heredity is not so important in character 
formation as environment and _ self-culti- 
vated individual initiative. 

That we may intelligently discuss this sub- 
ject of heredity, let us first agree on the 
proper meaning of the term, and briefly sum- 
marize the leading scientific views in regard 
to the same. The general definition of the 
latest Webster’s International Dictionary is 
that heredity is the ‘‘transmission of physi- 
cal and psychical characteristics of parents 
to their offspring.”” Further, “animals and 
plants [from observed facts] resemble their 
progenitors. Chromatin contained in the 
nuclei of the germ cells is the real bearer of 
hereditary characters. Acquired characters 
may be acquired by the individual through 
contact with its environment, as in the greater 
development of a part by continued use, or 
its atrophy due to disuse. Some say char- 
acters may be inherited but remain latent 
for one generation or more.” 

There are three leading schools of thought 
bearing on heredity. Neo-Lamarckism be- 
lieves in the inheritance of acquired char- 
acters. It is founded on the work of La- 
marck, which is modified and expounded by 
recent biologists. It holds that the offspring 
inherits characters acquired by the parent, 
from change of environment, use or disuse 
of parts, and so on. Neo-Darwinism does 
not accept this, but holds to natural selection 
(as Darwin developed the idea) to be the 
chief factor in the evolution of plants and 
animals. The third school of thought, 
Weismannism, is an example of extreme Neo- 
Darwinism. Founded on the teachings of 
the German biologist, August Weismann, it 
holds to germ plasm as the basis of heredity, 
and denies the possibility of transmitting 
acquired characters. Asa definition of hered- 
ity, giving the sense in which we shall use it 
in this discussion, let me suggest the follow- 
ing summary of my own: the physical, men- 
tal, and moral capital (other than the in- 
herited acquired characters of parents) with 
which one starts out in life. 

Now, if Weismannism is true, and this is 
the view of many leading scientists, there is 
great need of individual initiative and per- 
severance to acquire success in life. As a 
working hypothesis, then, is it not wise to 
take no chances, and strive to make the most 
of one’s self through cultivation and self- 


ment, , as Picacts there were no inheri- 
tance of ‘acuuired characters? Give the in- 
dividual the benefit of the doubt. Hold out 
no false hopes of easy success, because of 


the story may here be pertinently cited of a 
certain man who displeased one of the 
English nobility, and was scornfully told, 
“Sir, I am descended from the noble Duke 
of York.” The reply of the humble indi- 
vidual was to the point, “I had rather be 
ascended from the monkey than descended 
from the Duke of York.’’ The Bradfords, 
Hancocks, and Winthrops are not the only 
names in modern American history. Let 
who will succeed, is the spirit of the times. 
Wherefore every youth does well to hear the 
clarion call of Carlyle, in ‘‘Sartor Resartus’’: 
“Be no longer a chaos, but a world, or even 
worldkin. Produce! Produce! Were it 
but the pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of a 
product, produce it in God’s name! ’Tis the 
utmost in thee; out with it then. Up, up! 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy whole might. Work, while it is 
called to-day; for the night cometh wherein 
no man can work.”’ 

Yet the question may well be asked, How 
far should a man depend upon ancestral 
traditions as a guarantee of success in life? 
It is a grand bequest to leave one’s children 
the glory of a spotless character. Yet what 
a tragedy we behold in sometimes seeing the 
sons of worthy and devoted ministers, to 
take a striking example, sowing their wild 
oats, and living in complete oblivion of the 
responsibilities and privileges of their father’s 
religion. The pendulum swings far away in 
these cases. Of course there is an inestima- 
ble advantage in good and wise parentage, 
but is not the good largely one of environ- 
ment? The great genius often comes from 
a humble home. Heredity cannot account 
for Shakespeare. Indeed, many consider him 
the product par excellence of the glorious 
Elizabethan Age. Environment can gener- 
ally give a better account for genius than 
heredity. 

It is the use or disuse of environment that 
results in success or failure. Of course one 
must co-operate with his or her surroundings: 
will-power can be cultivated. Aaron Burr 
and Jerry McAuley are examples of the fact 
that heredity cannot make a man. ‘There is 
always need of individual exertion and per- 
severance to achieve lasting success. At 
once there comes to mind a brilliant teacher 
in one of the higher institutions of learning, 
who began life by working as a boy in a 
Pennsylvania coal-mine. Poverty may not 
seem a good inheritance, but it has probably 
stimulated and helped more than it has 
hindered a Lincoln, a Garfield, and an Edi- 
son. How many in democratic America 
have risen from the ranks of poverty to great 
wealth! American millionaires are in many 
instances nature’s revenge on the misused 
opportunities of wealth, which in the game 
of life so often changes hands. Right here 
it is well to observe that our foreign brethren 
have come to this country to stay, for in 
general they excel as children in our schools, 
and later on make good citizens in times of 
peace, and worthy defenders, if need be, in 
time of war. ‘The warlike ideal is not, how- 
ever, a necessary element in national success. 
All hail, every worthy immigrant! This coun- 
try is large enough and has sufficient resources 
to maintain millions more in population. 


other doubtful views of heredity. Perhaps — 


- his intellectual equipment. 


Sa < 3 . 
- Social service is the call of the hour, and 
_ -because so much depends on individual exer- 
- tion, we should be glad to help a needy 


brother, to enable him to help himself. 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.’”’ Help him 


as you are able, without injury to self or 


family. 
There is good in every man, but it is not 


inherent, only latent, until developed by 


self-cultivation. Religion has its  inspira- 
tional value here, and Jesus as the Great 
Teacher still shines as the Star in the East, 
in our night of moral and spiritual bewilder- 


‘ment. 


Perhaps a greater value than heredity is 
the example and influence of parents, fondly 
remembered even after they are gone to join 
the ‘‘ Choir Invisible” 


“Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence: 
live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night 
like stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge man’s 
search 

To vaster issues: So to live is heaven.” 


Good ancestry is a blessing only when 
rightly used. Service of God and man is 
the only justification of the possession of 
remarkable genius, whatever be the source 
of that genius. The inheritance of wealth 
carries with it tremendous responsibilities 
for the wise dispensation thereof. Historic 
and scientific investigations, along lines not 
offering a pecuniary’ reward, are one use of 
great wealth. The scholar must use wisely 
And so on in 
all life’s activities. 

There are two extremes to be avoided, a 
golden mean somewhere between the two 
being the true way. ‘The one extreme is 
fatalism, or the blind acceptance and follow- 
ing of chances, and all that heredity and 
environment bring to us. It produces the 
supine soul. The other extreme is egotism, 
or the selfish use of every talent and acquired 
habit. ‘The insane assassin is an example of 
the one; Napoleon is the classic instance of 
the latter. The safe middle course is that of 
downright, earnest acceptance of life at its 
best, and then bending every energy to see 
that our life stands for a divine efficiency. 
Not the deficient, nor the sufficient, but the 
efficient life is the ideal standard for every 
son of God and friend of man. May we not 
then conclude this brief study of heredity 
with these ringing words of the poet Ten- 
nyson:— 


“ Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
*Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


No creed nor book nor church, however 
venerable or sacred or accredited by long 
usage, can take the place of God’s voice 
within, speaking directly to the soul. Here is 
the eternal revelation, the supreme authority 
in religion; and all other expressions and 
forms of authority must be subject to it. 
Here is the supreme tribunal that passes 
final judgment upon all creeds and books 
and churches, and to this tribunal we must 
turn for that knowledge of truth which 
makes men free.—Rev. Marion F. Ham. 


1 ent of Retigiouo 
Education. — 5 
The Meadville Seanines Institute. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The ninth annual session of the Meadville 
Summer Institute for Religious Education, 
July 5 to 25, has been one of the most suc- 
The attendance has 
been less than for several years, as was to be 
expected, but was still large enough to fill the 
class-rooms with appreciative students, while 
the evening audiences, made up in part of 
Meadville residents, have been larger than 
The significant feature of this 
year’s membership has been that every 
person in attendance was an actual Sunday- 
school worker and was there to get help in 


cessful of the series. 


ever before. 


doing that work more efficiently. This pro- 


vided a homogeneous and eager group such 


as one rarely finds. Welcome as interested 
at these gatherings, the purpose for which 
they are held is to be attained only to the 
degree that those who hear the lectures and 
participate in the conferences are in a posi- 
tion to carry the ideas advanced into actual 
practice. 

Another feature of this session of the Mead- 
ville Institute has been the amount of active 
co-operation between lecturers and students. 
Dr. William Byron Forbush was remarkably 
successful in getting the classes to do the 
things he was talking about. ‘The students 
told stories, designating the ages for which 
they regarded them as likely to be helpful, 
and the needs or situations they were in- 
tended to meet. The most shy among them 
all found their voices and made their contribu- 
tion, joining in discussions with an unwonted 
freedom. Written reports and sketches il- 
lustrating Bible scenes and teaching methods 
were freely produced. In the important field 
of Bible drama a quick and intelligent 
response’ followed the lecturer’s suggestion, 
and the scene of Israel demanding a king was 
presented upon the lawn, followed by Dr. 
Forbush’s lecture given in the same natural 
setting. In this drama the fact was made 
clear that such presentations do not at all 
depend upon elaborate costumes and ac- 
cessories. ‘The ‘“‘costumes’’ in this case were 
but sheets, blankets, table-covers, and bath 
towels, pinned on; but the sincerity with 
which the scene was given made it impres- 
sive. ‘The surpassing beauty of the Theo- 
logical School campus provided an admirable 
background for the drama. 

President Franklin C. Southworth and 
Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer spoke on alterygate 
days during the Institute, taking the clé8ing 
hour each forenoon, the former dealing with 
the problems of church efficiency and the 
latter with ethical obligations and methods 
of meeting them. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen 
gave daily lectures on the New Testament 
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and appreciative onlookers and listeners are 


fon the organization | ach duct. of Y 
church. school. Rev. Charles E. Snyd of 


Pittsburgh gave two evening lectures on a 
Savonarola and Luther, and Rev. A. R. 
Shelander of Passaic gave one on Ibsen. 
Mrs. A. R. Shelander rendered valuable 
help throughout the session, conducting two 
conferences, and advising with regard to 
story-telling and other teaching methods. 
She also gave an evening’s entertainment, 
reading Ibsen’s ‘‘Peer Gynt,” Grieg’s music 
for the play being given at the same time. 
Not the least of the pleasing memories of 
this Institute is the spirit of perfect good-will 
that prevailed. Friendly from the first, the 
members rapidly developed a spirit of com- 
radeship that showed itself in the entire 
absence of cliques or social groupings, and 
that made every one ready to join in the 
hilarities that seemed rather to spring up 
spontaneously than to be organized in ad- 
vance. As a whole, this ninth annual 
Institute will be remembered as one of the 
best it has ever been the privilege of the 
Secretary of this Department to attend. 


White Mountains.— Attractive accommodations 
in private family for summer guests. Modern house with 
all improvements pleasantly situated on state road $ mile 
from station. Fine scenery; first-class table. Rates 
$10-$15. ARTHUR H. FurBE, North Conway, N.H. y 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance. E 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


* Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-res; , upright life. 
With many we remain in peti Be for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble minded or 
those sigs | Institutional care 

resident: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene eee Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth et pe Boston, M: 

Agent, Miss E. M . LOCKE, 76 1 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. Charles E. Park, 
minister. Union services during the summer in King’s 
Chapel. The church is open week-days from 9 to 7. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner ot 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rey. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Union services with King’s Chapel 
and the First Church at King’s Chapel, Sundays at 10.30 ; 
until September 30. Church building open daily, 10 to 4. 

Entrance at 874 Beacon Street. ’ J 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. First and Second Chonches: unite with 
King’s Gael jot suse during summer each Sunday at | 
10.30 A.M. Alfred Wilson of Brighton will seni: 


Open daily, po 12. 


FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill, Dor- 

chester. Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes, minister. Rev. | 
John D. Reid, St. Paul, Minn., will preach. Subject, — 
“The Shadow of a Great Rock.” Morning yi tee atx, 


CAMBRIDGE, FIRST CHURCH Unitarian E 
Square. Rev. Samuel M. Crome e D y aad Ke 
erick aa eo ——— pee erv 


on — a 


oT e preacher at Arlington Street Church, 


Meise: Sunday morning, July 29, is Rev. 
‘Walter F. Greenman, Milwaukee, Wis. 


First Parish, Milton: Morning service at 
eleven o'clock, Sunday, July 29. Rev. 
Oscar B. Hawes of Newton Centre will 
preach. 

Rev. John D. Reid, St. Paul, Minn., 
will preach at the First Parish Church in 
Dorchester, Meeting How Hill, Sunday, 
July 29. 

In the Church of the Saviour (First), 
Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Rev. Alfred Manchester, Salem, 
Mass., will preach July 29. 
July 29, 


Sunday morning, Rev. John 


Haynes Holmes will preach at the Church 


of the Messiah, Thirty-fourth Street and 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea, in the First 
Unitarian Church, Sunday morning, July 
29, at eleven o’clock, Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, 
West Newton, Mass., will preach. All are 
welcome. 


Rev. W. A. Marzolf, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship of the New Eng- 
land States, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. Certificate granted 
July 19, 1917. Charles T. Billings, Julian 
C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz. 


Rev. Samuel G. Dunham, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship of the New 
England States, is hereby commended to 
our ministers and churches. Certificate 
granted July 19, 1917. Charles T. Billings, 
Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz. 


Rev. LI. R. Robinson, formerly of the 
Universalist fellowship, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship of the Southern 
States, is hereby commended to our minis- 
ters and churches. Certificate granted July 
16, 1917. Frank W. Pratt, George Kent, 
George H. Badger. 


Mr. Charles H. Johnson has received and 
accepted a call to become parish assistant 
at the Old Meeting-house, Hingham, Mass. 
He has been prominent in Sunday-schools 
in the Unitarian church for a number of 
years. He was superintendent of the First 
Church Sunday-school, Quincy, Mass., for 
twelve years, and for the last five years, of 
the Sunday-school at Wellesley Hills (Uni- 
tarian). Mr. Johnson is president of Nor- 
folk Conference. 


- 


The preachers in the union summer ser- 
vices in the First Universalist Church, 


‘Nahant Street, near Broad, Lynn, Mass., 


fs 


at 10.30 A.M., under the auspices of the Uni- 
tarian, Central Congregational, and First 
Universalist Churches, are as follows: July 
29, Rev. Richard L. Swain, D.D., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; August. 5, Rev. Maxwell Savage, 


* »> Lynn; August 12, Rev. James F. Albion, 


_D.D., Portland, Me.; August 19, Rev. Frank 
-Hodgdon, D.D., Boston; August 26, Rev. Al- 
bert C. Diefenbach, First Unitarian Church, 
‘tfor nn. On September 2 Rev. 

e and Rev. Frederic W. 
cern the service. The 
: ‘Tesume its own 


Casrans,, Mr. _First Peudrexational So- 


-|ciety, Milton E. Muder: At this place, con- 
sidered-by many the most beautiful resort 
on the Maine coast, the summer season has 
opened most auspiciously. As usual there 
is a large percentage of Unitarians in the 
summer colony, among whom are people of 
considerable prominence, and all of whom 
are loyal to the local church. The attend- 
ance of summer people at the services of 
worship is most gratifying. The minister 
is placing supreme emphasis on the deep 
life of the spirit, believing that from the 
soul’s deepest communion with God alone 
can come the healing that. the world needs. 
The warm response to this message on the 
part of visitors and local people of all denom- 
inations shows that it meets a deeply felt 
need. Sunday, June 17, a memorial service 
was held in honor of Mr. E. H. Carpenter, 
who until the time of his death, about two 
years ago, was the leader of church activities. 
His loyalty and devotion to the church, his 
deep religious faith, his winsome character, 
his unselfish service to the whole community, 
made such a service most fitting. At this 
service a beautiful silk (American) flag, to 
hang from the pulpit, was dedicated as a 
memorial to Mr. Carpenter. This flag was 
the gift of Mrs. Carpenter and the children 
to the church. A second flag, intended to 
be used out of doors, the gift of Miss Roberts 
of Bangor as a memorial to her father, Gen. 
Roberts, was dedicated also. In this service 
the children of the Sunday-school, of which 
Mr. Carpenter was so long a superintendent, 
participated. The music, the presentation 
of the flags by G.A.R. veterans, the words 
of appreciation by minister and laymen, 
the lofty idealistic note of patriotism sounded, 
made this service unusually impressive. The 
church was well filled, in spite of one of the 
most severe rainstorms of the season. Sun- 
day, July 1, was observed as Patriotic Sun- 
day. Offerings were taken for Red Cross 
work, and for the Y.M.C.A. army huts, the 
response to both appeals being most satis- 
factory. The parish house is in almost 
constant use for various patriotic, civic, and 
church purposes. Recently the Florence 
Nightingale Lend-a-Hand Club, led by Mrs. 
Muder, held a candy sale for Red Cross pur- 
poses, at which $27 was cleared. 


Rey. Josiah L. Seward, D.D. 


Rev. Josiah L. Seward, D.D., who died in 
Keene, N.H., July 14, at the age of seventy- 
two years, graduated from Phillips Exeter 
Academy with first honors in 1864, and 
from Harvard University (Bachelor of Arts) 
in 1868. After teaching school for several 
years, he entered the Divinity School of 
Harvard University, and, graduating in 1874, 
became pastor of the South Congregational 
Church (Unitarian) in Lowell, Mass. He 
held pastorates also in Waterville, Me., 
Allston, Mass., and Dublin, N.H. Dr. 
Seward was a prominent Mason, holding 
the thirty-third degree, and was for many 
years Grand Prior of the Northern jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. He was a member 
of the New Hampshire Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution. He was a valued 
correspondent of the New Hampshire His- 


torical Society. 


In equipment Dr. Seward was widely 


ae Read en accurate thts ‘and careful 


His sermons. enlightened and PIR ER 
Dr. Seward was unmarried. 

The funeral service was held in the Uni- 
tarian church, Keene, July 18, in charge of 
Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell, pastor. Rev. 
Dr. S. H. McCollester, of Marlboro, N.H., 
who was the teacher of Dr. Seward in his 
youth, delivered a eulogy. Mr. Mitchell 
also paid a tribute. There was a very large 
attendance of persons from Keene and the 
surrounding towns. 


Deaths. 


ADAM.—In Jamaica Plain, July 8, Helen J. Adam, 
in her 86th year. In accordance with her request, 
services were held at her family lot, Forest Hills Ceme- 
tery, on Tuesday, July ro, at half-past two o’clock. 


MRS. FREDERICK A. LOVEJOY. 


The First Unitarian Society of Waterville, Me., suffered 
a serious loss on July 11, when Mrs. Frederick A. Lovejoy 
died. 

Mrs, Lovejoy was born and always lived in Waterville, 
and all her life she was a faithful and devoted Unitarian. 
She had been president of the local Women’s Alliance, and 
active and cheerful in every good word and work. She 
was one oj those rare women whose life makes the world 
happier and better. 


MRS. JENNY STONE DAME. 


In the passing from earth of Mrs. Jenny Stone Dame, 
wife of Walter R. Dame, Esq., Clinton loses one of its most 
highly respected residents. She was the daughter of the 
late Judge C. C. Stone, and was born here fifty-five years 
ago. She was a lgyal member of the Unitarian church 
and a constant reader of the Christian Register. She took 
an active interest in local charities and the Woman’s Club. 
It was on the 13th of July that she passed from our sight, 
after being an invalid for a year. The presence of a large 
number of friends to look upon her face for the last time, 
and the profusion of flowers, testified to the esteem in which 
she was held in this community. Tce ys 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


in PIANO 


IS OFFERED in one of the best girls’ boarding 
schools in New England for the coming year. If 
DEFINITELY interested write immediately for 
details. K.A. 7022, Box 167, Boston, Mass. 


ELMER A. LORD & COMPANY 
INSURANCE 


of Every Description 


145 MILK STREET - - 


Elmer A. Lord 
William H. Plumer — 


SAVE THE 
BABIES a lot of 
DISCOMFORT 


Use Stork Sheeting in 
the nursery. It is the only 
Waterproof Sheeting to 
use where a waterproof 
sheeting is necessary. 
Stork Sheeting is not a 
luxury but an absolute necessity. It is white, 
soft, ight and pliable. Contains no rubber. 

For sale by all the leading dry goods dealers, 


Manufactured only by 


THE STORK COMPANY, 72 Broad Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSTON 


Horace H. Soule 
Willard C. Hill 


Dept. CR. 


conclusions to his written and spoken words. - 


Pleasantrics. 
“Two of their children,” said Mrs. Twick- 
embury, ‘‘are albatrosses.”’ e 


“T couldn’t serve as juror, judge. One 
look at that fellow convinces me he’s guilty.” 
“Sh-h—that’s the attorney for the State.’’— 
Life. 


“Well, little miss,’’ said the grocer, ‘what 
can I do for you?” ‘Please, sir, mother 
watts a bottle of good-natured alcohol.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Briggs: ‘“‘I came over on the largest steam- 
ship in the world. If I hadn’t been seasick 
all the way over, I wouldn’t have known that 
I was on the ocean at all.” 


“Time is precious,” said the parson. “It 
is, indeed,’’ rejoined the business man, “‘and 
I’ve wasted an awful lot of it by being punc- 
tual in keeping my appointments with 
others.” 


Miss Beacon: ‘‘Wasn’t it Admiral Porter 
who said, ‘Take no quarter from the enemy’?”’ 
Mr. Lake: ‘‘ Naw, it couldn’t have been; or, 
if it was, he’s the only porter that ever said 
such a thing.”’—Truth. 


As Archibald Abercrombie and Aurelia 
Alexander, aristocratic Afro-Americans, art- 
lessly ambled altarward, Amasa Adkins, ad- 
miring Aurelia, arrogantly attacked Archi- 
bald. Avoirdupois almost always aids ambi- 
- tion. Aurelia accepted Amasa’s attentions 
and Archibald absconded. 


Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 

board 

To get her poor dog a bone; 

But when she got there— 

She found that the bone had been used by 
Miss Hubbard, her daughter, in making a 
tasty dish from yesterday’ - left-overs.—New 
York Sun. 


The late Prof. Lounsbury of Yale was a 
foe of the purist and pedant. On a summer 
vacation in the Adirondacks he gazed across 
the lake one gray and sultry afternoon and 
remarked, ‘It looks like rain.’’ ‘What 
looks like rain, Professor?’ chuckled a 
pedant in a rocking-chair. “I’ve got you 
there!”” Prof. Lounsbury turned a cold eye 
upon the critic and answered, ‘“‘ Water.”’ 


A soldier in the English Army wrote 
home: ‘‘They put me in barracks; they 
took away my clothes and put me in khaki; 
they took away my name and made me ‘No. 
575’; they took me to church, where I’d 
never been before, and they made me listen 
to a sermon for forty minutes. Then the 
parson said: ‘No. 575. Art thou weary, art 
thou languid?’ and I got seven days in the 
guardhouse because I answered that I cer- 
tainly was.” 


Gov. Capper of Kansas recently pointed 
-out what he deemed to be the “‘matter with 
Kansas.” The average Kansan, he said, 
gets up in the morning in a house made in 
Michigan, at the sound of an alarm clock 
made in Illinois; puts on his Missouri over- 
alls; washes his hands with Cincinnati soap 
in a Pennsylvania basin; sits down to a 
Grand Rapids table; eats Battle Creek 
breakfast food, and Chicago bacon cooked 
on a Michigan range; puts New York har- 
ness on a span of Missouri mules and hitches 
them to a South Bend wagon, or starts up 
his Illinois tractor with a Moline plough at- 
tached. After the day’s work he rides down 
town in a Detroit automobile, buys a box 
of St. Louis candy for his wife, and spins 
back home, where he listens to music 
“canned”’ in New Jersey. : 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. _ 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘“‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’’ 
““THE CAROL,” * JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


NEW EDITION. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
oc Hleart d Voice”’ has b dopted by a | b 

Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
States. Recently, after allowing sufficient time to elapse 
for its thorough trial, a circular letter was sent to the officers 
and pastors of these schools asking for their opinion of its 
merits and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
variably favorable, have been so gratifying to both com- 
piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
the more characteristic of them as a guide to other Sunday- 
school committees in search of a suitable Song and Service 
Book. In so doing we also thank our friends and co- 
workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall 
adopt in future editions. 

Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. 

“We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
part. We value the hymns highly. ‘They are fine in 
music and helpful in thought. I wasglad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
come under our control.” 

Rochester, N.Y. 

“We especially like the prayers. They always seem to 
fit in with any service.” 

Washington, D.C. Universalist Church. 

“Tt is much liked by our Sunday-school. Personally 
I consider it the best Sunday-school Song and Service Book 
Ihaveeverseen. Theservices add very greatly to the value 
of the work. They are modern and devout.” 

Barnard Memorial. Boston, Mass. 

“T am glad to express my hearty satisfaction with ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ both as a superintendent and minister, and its 
great helpfulness in our work. We use it in the children’s 
Church Service, and this is a severer and more thorough test 
of its worth than the briefer service of a Sunday-school. 
The liturgical portions, the large number of fine singable 
hymns, and the many selections we can use as anthems by 
our amateur choir make the book especially useful to us.” 

Northampton, Mass. 

“Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. : ; 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs,-and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Hartford,Conn.  - 

“We equipped our Sunday-school with ‘Heart and 
Voice’ because its services dealt with concrete Biblical 
materials, admirably collated; because the hymns and 
songs and carols contained sentiments which we could 
appreciate with our minds while we sang them in the 
joy of our hearts—and because, finally, there was a fitness 

etween the words and the music, on the whole, which gave 
the book unity and power.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘ mere Joe garbage out ofsight 
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rie STPPMENSON] Underground Garbage 
wun dior “3 and Refuse Receivers 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 

waste in house or GARAGE, ~ 
Our Underground 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted . water. 
Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse 12 yrs. It paysto lookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, ASS. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 


Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY ~ 
ANDOVER, NH. ' 


The Madame Achard School for Girls, Inc. 


At old Ferris Estate, 33 Alton Place, Brook- 
line. Boarding and Day Pupils. Kinder- 
garten to College Preparatory. Special atten- 
tion to French. A summer vacation day 
school opens July 1. Terms on application. 


Mme. Crara C. AcuaArp, Principal. 
Tel. Brookline 2311-W. 


Danforth School: 


Framingham, Mass. 
The country life school 
for young boys 


James CuEster Frace, A.B. 
Head Master 


The MacDuffie School 


of Housecraft 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
On plan of English schools. 
One year course. iil 
Joun MacDourrte (Harv.), 


Mrs, JonN MacDurrieE 
(Radel 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 
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Apply to F. C. Sournworts, President. | 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL | 


___ Meadville, Pennsylvania 
Please patronize our ad 
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